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‘NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE war news during the week cannot be said to have been 
very satisfactory, for the telegrams indicate that the 
Boers are showing renewed ezctivity in the Colony. A train 
has been captured, and there was a skirmish of a body of our 
troops under Colonel Crabbe in which we were not successful. 
Of course these minor drawbacks must not be exaggerated, 
but they are certainly disappointing. Meantime, the record 
of captures and surrenders throughout the general field of 
operations continues to be satisfactory, and on Friday a 
telegram was published from Lord Kitchener stating that 
French was gradually pushing the enemy north in the Colony. 
What is really wanted is increased mobility in our troops. 
But mobility reduced to its simplest terms means absence of 
impedimenta,—luggage. When we get soldiers whose only 
field equipment is a rifle, a bandolier, and a cooking-pot, as is 
that of the Boer, then, and not till then, shall we really be 
ab'e to ride down the enemy. 








We congratulate Lord Cromer most heartily on his eleva- 
tion to the rank of Earl,—the most ancient, the most 
picturesque, and the most thoroughly English of all our titles, 
No man ever deserved the honour better. Not only has he 
done a great work for the Empire, but he has done what is 
perhaps of even greater moment, he has set an example of 
Imperial administration among the dark races which is of 
incalculable value. It is no exaggeration to say that every 
soldier and civilian who is doing the work of the Empire 
in tropical and semi-tropical countries feels inspired, 
strengthened, and encouraged by Lord Cromer’s spirit and 
example. His achievement, as splendid in material success 
as it is sound and honourable in intention, is a perpetual 
inspiration for the Empire and its administrators. Lord 
Cromer can obtain no better monument than this. 


The Pall Mall Gazetie of July 19th published a letter from 
a Paris correspondent who professes to give details of a fresh 
plot to upset the Republic. The three parties who wish for 
a Cxsar—that is, the Monarchists, the Bonapartists, and the 
party cf M. Dérouléde—have resolved, he says, on fusion, 
and have fixed on Prince Louis Napoleon, second son of 
Prince Jerome, as their candidate. This Prince, now a 
Colonel in the Russian Service, is high in favour with the 
Czar, and will on September 14th be created General. That 
date, therefore, is chosen for a “demonstration” in all the 
towns qf France which will bring his name before the people, 
and lead, it is supposed, to a kind of pronunciamiento 
in the Army. The funds for the demonstration hava been 
accumulated at Brussels, and many high functionaries are 
said to be in the conspiracy, which as yet is unknown to 








religious Orders, which at first intended to submit to the new 
law on Associations, have now resolved to resist. 
been convinced that submission would injure their prestige; 
they are reluctant to state the names of their members, many 
of whom had once much on their consciences ; and they fear 
lest, if the Superiors are all to be Frenchmen, the old “ poison 
of Gallicanism ” will be reintroduced. Their idea therefore is 
to hold out till the elections, and then force the Government 
to expel them, with the result, as they hope, that the electors, 
seeing their fate, will be seized with a passion of pity. It is 
impossible to regard such a decision, however mistaken, with- 
out a certain respect, but we question if it will greatly affect 
a people who dislike monks. They will say that the law does 
not affect religion, but only certain organisations, the 
members of which, as good citizens, are bound to comply 
with its precepts. Consciences cannot be really wounded by 
an order to submit corporation statutes for approval, or to 
send in lists of names which will be known’ to officials only. 
It is not, of course, certain that the struggle will occur. The 
Orders have still some months’ grace, and “ bluffing” is not 
wholly unknown in France. Still, one remembers that old 
reply of the head of the French Jesuits when asked to alter 
the constitution of his Order,—* Sint ut sunt aut non sint.” 


They have 


It is not necessary for us to summarise the speeches made 
at the Asquith dinner on Friday week, for the function 
became something very like a fiasco owing to the fact that in 
the afternoon, and only some three or four hours before the 
dinner, Lord Rosebery made the important, or rather sensa- 
tional, speech noticed by us elsewhere. It is not for us to 
characterise the nature of Lord Rosebery’s action towards his 
former colleagues and still warm friends, but unless Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Sir Henry Fowler are made 
of different stuff from the rest of mankind they can 
hardly have helped resenting Lord Rosebery’s lack of 
feeling and consideration, if not actual rudeness, towards 
them. Lord Rosebery, it is understood, refused to be 
present at the dinner, but he did not refuse an opportunity 
to take the wind completely out of his friends’ sails. Lord 
Rosebery’s speech, besides his announcement as to the lone 
furrow in which he would not perhaps be entirely alone after 
all—the indications as yet point to.Lord Heneage, and to 
Lord Heneage only, as a possible joint occupant of Lord 
Rosebery’s furrow—contained little of political importance, 
but he showed a good deal of irritation, if not irascibility, in 
repeating his previous statement that the Liberal party could 
not contain both Imperialists and Pro-Boers. The dinner 
speeches, on the other hand, though full of a manly indepen- 
dence in regard to the war, made no attempt to shatter the 
Liberal party. As far as we can judge, the whole of the 
exciting events connected with the Liberal party during the 
last three weeks have resulted in nothing. Things are just 
as they were. 


The elections for the French Councils-General, which play 
towards the Prefects of Departments the part which the 
Chambers play towards the general Executive, have gone en- 
tirely in favour of the Republicans, who have gained 80 seats 
and lost 33. According to the correspondent of the Times, 
“a semi-official table represents the successful candidates as 
consisting of 557 Republicans, 477 Radicals, 83 Socialists, 
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54 ‘Rallied,’ 29 Nationalists, and 209 Conservatives.” The 
majority against the Opposition is therefore overwhelming, 
though 85 seats remain to be fought by second ballot, but it 
must not be forgotten that the minority of electors may be 
much heavier than is patent from the returns. If half 
France, plus about 100, voted for the Republic the country 
would seem to be unanimously Republican. Some leading 
Reactionaries, like M. Baudry d’Asson, have lost their seats. 
The verdict is the more noteworthy because the peasantry 
often elect men to do local work who would be too eonserva- 
tive to represent them in the Chamber, and because in the 
South the Clericals have always had local influence. It is 
noted, however, that Senators and Deputies are favourite 
candidates, taking the place, in fact, of the old local 
aristocracy. 


All correspondents report continued uneasiness in the 
Balkans, arising apparently from the strong Russian protec. 
tion now given to Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro. The 
Prince of the latter district in particular is greatly elated by 
his daughter's new position in Italy, and the probability that 
another daughter may become Princess, if not Queen, of Bul- 
garia, and is intriguing both in Albania and Servia, where it 
must not be forgotten he may be accepted as next heir of the 
Monarchy. The recrudescence of excitement has created 
jealousy in Vienna, and the occasion has been seized to 
publish accounts of an agreement with Roumania, under 
which, in certain contingencies, the Roumanian Army, num- 
bering, if the reserves are called out, 250,000 men, will be placed 
at the disposal of the Austrian Emperor. It is improbable that 
if matters come to an issue the two great Courts will allow 
the peace of Europe to be broken by the petty States, and so 
far Russia appears to be acting wisely as well as straight- 
forwardly. She is applying her great influence in Con- 
stantinople to secure milder administration both in Albania 
and Macedonia, where better governors have recently been 
appointed. If the gunpowder does explode, it will be in 
Albania, where the fierce Mussulman peasantry know nothing 
and care nothing about European interests. 





It seems to be understood in Germany that the Agrarians 
have triumphed over the Emperor, and that the new tariff 
will, as regards articles of food, be based on Protectionist 
ideas. According to the Beobachter of Stuttgart, which is 
known to be well informed, the tax on imported corn will be 
decidedly raised, while that on cattle, pigs, poultry, eggs, and 
all animal products will be made almost prohibitory. This 
will not only irritate America, but excite great indignation in 
Austria, which finds in Germany her best foreign market, 
and will strengthen the hands of those who doubt the value 
of the Triple Alliance to the Dual Monarchy. Moreover, the 
expected rise in the price of food is most unpopular with all 
townsmen and many peasants, and is already swelling the 
numbers of the Social Democrats, who in one place in Hast 
Prussia have increased their vote from three thousand to five 
thousand, the special issue being the Agrarian question. It is 
quite possible that this submission to the Agrarian demands 
may break the power of the Government in the Reichstag, 
and thus throw back all the Emperor's plans, which require 
money for their development. 





The House of Lords is not a literary body, but on Monday 
the Peers showed a very wise appreciation of the spirit, if not of 
the letter, of Milton’s immortal apophthegm, “ The State shall 
be my governors, but not my critics,’ when Lord Stanmore 
tried to induce the House and the Government to appoint a 
standing Royal Commission on the Fine Arts. Lord Stan- 
more argued that because the Prince Consort’s Fine Arts 
Commission did good work, therefore a permanent Fine 
Arts Commission would be of real national use and value. 
Lord Salisbury, in a characteristic speech, flouted the whole 
proposal, and called up the vision of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in order to damp the ardour of the Peers. Lord 
Rosebery agreed as to the general inadvisibility of fostering 
art ky Government action, but aired a private and particular 
hobby, which is that the National Portrait Gallery should be 
allowed a certain sum of money in order to commission 
artists from time to time to paint the portraits of 
distinguished men, 








style and title. 
which might be passed if there were no opposition, and then 
the Bills which must be abandoned, including, we regret to 
see, the Prevention of Corruption Bill. 
of the ordinary kind, would be submitted, one for the cost of 
civil government in the Transvaal, and the other for a grant to 
Lord Roberts. 
proved the occasion by declaring that the House was overs 
burdened with work, and that the only remedy was devolution 
of business to local assemblies. 
Government insisted on its programme, the House must sit 
till the middle of September, and Mr. Asquith also spoke in 
favour of devolution and the reform of private Bill procedure 
Unfortunately, the reform of private Bill procedure is one of 
those things upon which both sides are agreed in theory, but 
which no one has seriously at heart. A good many people, 
moreover, on both sides are quietly determined to keep private 
Bill procedure exactly as it is. 


ng 
of Art in any shape or form. When a great publig 


building is being erected, by all means let an ad hy 
Committee be appointed to arrange for its decoration, 
as the Prince Consort’s Commission did for the decor, 
tion of the Houses of Parliament. But a permanent Ay 
Commission would soon either sink into apathy or ¢dy 
encourage nothing but safe—z.e., academic—art of the mog 
frigid kind. No Art Department would ever encourage g 
Steevens, or a Walker, or a Turner until they had made their 
fame elsewhere and needed no Government aid. What Rena 
called Vart adminisiratif is not a help, but a_positiyg 
injury to true artists. A public Department of Art, in fac, 
involves a kind of art censorship. Lord Rosebery’s proposal 
is better, but even that is too much systematised. Instead, 
whenever Parliament made a special grant to any great 
soldier or sailor, or voted any man its thanks, we woulj 
have them vote also £1,000 to have the national hero; 
picture painted and hung in the National Portrait Galley. 
For example, when Lord Roberts receives his grant and ths 
thanks of Parliament, an additional £1,000 should he voted ty 
secure his portrait. That special voting of a man’s picture by 
Parliament would give us a new honour of a very valuabl 
and useful kind. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the Royal Declaratioy 
Bill was read a second time by a majority of 90 votes (9% 
to 6). Lord Salisbury made a very powerful speech jn 
which he dwelt on the necessity, on the one hand, for 
cutting awey the offensive expressions, but, on the other, 
for altering the Declaration as little as possible. After the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had declared that, though not 
very favourable to the particular form of words, he 
intended to vote for the second reading, Lord Rosebery 
intervened to suggest that as it was not likely that the Bill 
would pass the Commons, the whole subject should be referred 
back to a Select Committee of a larger and more representa. 
tive character. Lord Salisbury, however, refused to do this, 
We regret that decision. It seems to us that it would be well 
for a Committee of lawyers and ecclesiastics to be asked 
whether the Protestant succession is not amply protected 
by the law without the Declaration, but, if not, what form 
of words would secure that essential protection without giving 
unnecessary offence to Roman Catholics. That, it seems tous, 
would be the businesslike way of dealing with the matter, 
We believe that, in fact, such a Committee would report 
that no Declaration is necessary, the statutory protection 
against a Roman Catholic succession being already all that 
is required. 





In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Balfour made 
the usual statement as to public business. After claiming the 
whole of the time of the House till the end of the Sessicn, 
he announced that the Loan Bill, the Education Bill, and 
the Rating Bill would be passed. A Military Works Bill 
and a Naval Works Bill, “neither of which had yet been 
introduced,” must be passed, besides the Militia and Yeomanry 
Bill, the Factories Bill, and a Bill dealing with the Royal 
Mr. Balfour then enumerated certain Bills 


Two estimates, not 
Mr. Redmond, rising after Mr. Balfour, im- 


Mr. Bryce argued that if the 


Though the subject of debate was so dull, Monday evening 


was marked by a very disagreeable incident. Mr. Gibson 
Bowles thought fit to pay off old scores by making a personal 
attack on the Ministry of great violence. He spoke ironically 





Qur own opinion is decidedly against a Department 





of the possibility that the Treasury Bench might some day 
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be occupied by a Minister who was “a revolutionary, or a 
cynic, with so great a contempt for people and Parliament 
that, having appealed to the country to give him a large 
majority and having got it, he might use it for the 
gggrandisement of his own family and seek to confirm his 
position by a liberal dispensing of the public taxes among his 
own supporters.” He expected to be rebuked by the First 
Lord of the Treasury for what he had said, “but there were 
some critics of the Government on the Government benches 
who had work-a-day notions of honour of their own. They 
would not ask a general to rewrite his despatch, or even a 
Committee to rewrite its Report. They would not sacrifice 
their country to their party, or their party to their family, or 
a3 much as the efficiency of a single Department to the 
urgency of a relative.” Weare by no means thick-and-thin 
supporters of the present Ministry, and hold that there is 
much to criticise in their action, but we confess that attacks 
of the kind indulged in by Mr. Bowles are as disgusting to us in 
their truculent vulgarity as in their injustice and want of trath. 
The Ministry may be apathetic, but to insinuate that they are 
dishonoured jobbers is grossly untrue and unfair. Mr. 
Balfour most wisely did not deign to answer his assailant— 


one does not throw back dead cats—but passed by the attack | 


with only a contemptuous reference. In refusing Mr. Bowles’s 
muddy gage of battle he received the general sympathy of 
the House, 


On Wednesday Education Bill No. 2 was got through Com- 
mittee, and may therefore be said to be out of danger. On 
Thursday the House debated the Army Estimates, and Mr. 
Brodrick made the very satisfactory announcement that he 
intends to carry into practice almost all the recommendations 
of Mr. Dawkins’s Committee. Incidentally he gave the figures 
in regard to the non-professional soldiers serving in the war. 
There were twenty thousand Yeomanry, ten thousand Volun- 
teers, and forty thousand Colcnial troops all in the field at 
once. This means seventy thousand non-professional soldiers, 
If we add the twenty thousand Militia, we get a total of 
ninety thousand. But no one will venture to say that the non- | 
professional soldiers have done badly. In other words, we | 
can rely to a considerable extent, as do the Americans, on 
improvising the actual soldiers at a great crisis. What we 
ought not to rely upon improvising is the skeleton organisa- 
tion for the work of raising emergency troops. That should 
be mapped out and ready in peace time. Also, though you 
can improvise men with safety and success, you cannot im- 
provise officers. We ought to be able to have a large reserve 
of officers ready for an emergency call for men. How to do 
this is, we confess, a most difficult problem. 


It is said that the Government will meet with very serious 
opposition when they introduce their Agricultural Land and 
Tithe Rating Bilis. If that proves to be the case, they have an 
easy course, and we hope they will take it. Let them take 
the Act of 1840—the annual Act which frees all forms of 
property from rates except land and tithes—out of the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Act, and add it to their two 
other Bills, and introduce them simultaneously in a single 
annual renewal Act. Then the injury even now done to 
agricultural land and tithe will be apparent; and one set of 
Acts will not be able to be passed without the other,—7.e., the 
House of Commons will not be able to re-enact the injustice 
done in 1840 without making the partial reparation made 
by the recent Agricultural Rating and Tithe Acts. 





On Tuesday Lord Milner received the high honour of the 
freedom of the City of London. His speech in reply was 
both dignified and able, and we note with special pleasure 
that he dwelt upon the fact that the Boers would not exchange 
freedom for servitude, but would ultimately enjoy the fullest 
political liberty. “Side by side with the general determina- 
tion to bring this struggle to an honourable and a conclusive 
close there is, if I do not greatly misread the minds of my 
fellow-countrymen, a no less general resolve to treat the 
burghers of the two late Republics when the war is over with 
such fairness, and even with such generosity, as will help them 
to accept the position, and, in the long run, to acquire the 
sentiment, of British citizenship. We must show them—we 


shall show them—in the noble words of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
that, ‘if they have lost their independence, they have not lost 


Milner’s reminder that we must beware, in trying to win the 
hearts of our former enemies, that we do not alienate the con- 
fidence of our own friends. We have always held the necessity, 
while treating the Boers humanely, of making it clear that 
any special consideration must go, not to them, but to the 
loyalists, who have suffered quite as greatly by the war. There 
is a real danger of neglecting, and so injuring, our friends in 
our anxiety to be kind to our enemies. In truth, certain 
enthusiasts seem to have unconsciously adopted what Bacon 
j called “the desperate saying” of Cosimo de Medici. The 
| cynical Italian remarked that we are commanded by Holy 
Writ to forgive our enemies, but that nowhere are we enjoined 
to forgive our friends. 





The “ heat-wave,”,as it is called, which has struck America 
has produced serious consequences. It has had many of the 
effects of continued drought, especially in the South-West, 
where the springs have failed, the grass is burnt up, and the 
wheat crop will hardly reach a half of what was expected. In 
many districts cattle are dying for want of water, and the 
losses of the farmers in several States are so severe that they 
will, it is reported, destroy the effect of the Jast two years of 
prosperity. There are estimates published, some of them 
semi-official, making the loss in States like Missouri and 
Kansas £20,000,000 each. The decline in the total amount of 
produce is so great that it will even affect the dividends of 
the great arterial railways. It is probable that there is some 
exaggeration in all this, the corn-growers not being sorry to 
deepen the impression of a short crop, but it is obvious that 
the heat has been abnormal, and that the losses must in con- 
sequence be great. Is there any scientific explanation of the 
ultimate cause of a “ heat-wave” like this, or does it arise 
from circumstances which, being outside the jacket of the 
world, are as yet untraceable? Note that the “wave” was 


| distinctly predicted from the Washington Observatory, the 


reports from which were ridiculed in consequence, 


The Congress on Tuberculosis met on Monday in St. 
James's Hall, London, and some of the speeches have been of 
singular interest. For instance, Lord Lister, Dr. Koch, the 
great master in bacteriology, and Professor Brouardel, Dean 
of the Faculty in Paris, all agree that consumption is highly 
infectious, and is diffused first of all by dry sputum. The 
grand preventives, therefore, must be the reduction of over- 
crowding, and the segregation of the patients attacked. Dr. 
Koch, mdeed, maintained that the disease might be con- 
sidered almost entirely one of the lungs, that it was mainly 
transmitted by inhalation, that too much importance was 
attached to heredity, which had but little influence, and that 
the idea of its conveyance from animals to man through milk 
or otherwise was unfounded. His experiments, in fact, seem 
to prove that tubercle in man and tubercle in animals are 
totally different diseases. These conclusions, which would 
revolutionise the popular theories about consumption, were 
not accepted by the meeting except as data for further 
inguiry, Lord Lister’s opinion in particular being that while 
animals certainly could not catch consumption from man, 
man might catch it from animals. 











As regards the possibilities of cure the Congress is appa- 
rently most sanguine, Lord Lister, for example, having seen 
decided cases of consumption completely cured. He even 
ventured to hope, if the public will assist the profession, that 
tuberculosis may one day be entirely extirpated. The best 
expedient is residence in a sanatorium where all preventives 
can be steadily employed, and such sanatoria are rising all 
over the Continent; but failing them, long sea-voyages under 
good conditions, good air, and what is popularly known as 
open-air treatment seem most in favour. It is most important 
as well as most interesting to hear from such an authority as 
Dr. Theodore Williams that the temperate air of England is 
one of the best for many cases of chronic consumption,—the 
idea that it is too cold applying, it would seem, only to special 
eases. The doctors all rely, however, mainly on disinfection, 
which in East Prussia has reduced the deaths from tuberculosis 
from 31'1 per 10,000 in 1889 to 218 in 1897. Disinfection 
must, however, be enforced by law and by the opinion of the 
people, who alone can ensure its being fully carried out. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


sae Veer 
LORD ROSEBERY’S POSITION. 


) Fa ROSEBERY’S sudden speech at the City 

Liberal Club on Friday week confirms us in the belief 
that we expressed last Saturday,—that there is no place 
for him in English politics, and that since he insists upon 
maintaining a position inconsistent with the whole de- 
velopment of our political system the country has no use 
for him. His last speech is a culminating proof of his 
determination to stand outside and above party, and to 
as the necessary man. He made it clear to the City 

iberals that though he had left party he had not left 
politics and public life. “I left the Liberal party,” said 
Lord Rosebery, “ because I found it impossible to lead it, 
in the main owing to the divisions to which I referred in 
my letter. The Liberal party in that respect is no better 
now, but rather worse; and it would indeed be an extra- 
ordinary evolution of mind if, after having left the Liberal 
party on that ground, I were to announce my intention of 
voluntarily returning to it in its present condition. No, 
gentlemen, so far as I am concerned, I must repeat what I 
have said on that subject in all my speeches, that for the pre- 
sent, at any rate, I must proceed alone. I must plough my 
furrow alone. That is my fate, agreeable or the reverse ; 
but before I get to the end of that furrow it is possible that I 
may find myself not alone.” Lord Rosebery may dream of 
some group of politicians “ voluntarily,” as he would say, 
rallying round him in his lone furrow, but it is an idle 
dream. Men will only do that under one of two condi- 
tions. Either the lone leader round whom they rally 
must in previous days have done great public services, 
or else he must be preaching a new doctrine, showing 
a new path, and impressing men with the belief that he, 
and he alone, knows what the nation needs. If Lord 
Rosebery were a pilot who had once weathered a storm, 
but who had then for some reason or another been 
politically neglected, we can easily imagine in times like 
the present that the country would turn to him as it 
turned to Mr. Pitt at the end of the Addington Adminis- 
tration, or again as men would certainly have reverted to 
Peel if Peel had lived another ftve years. But it is impos- 
sible by any stretch of imagination to describe Lord Rose- 
bery as “the pilot that weathered the storm.’ His 
Premiership, whether through his fault or that of others 
is no matter, was short and inglorious. He accepted the 
policy of Home-rule in theory but undermined it in prac- 
tice, and theri explained away his undermining action. 
When he fell he was the most “disconsidered”’ Premier 
of modern times. The warmth of personal feeling inspired 
in all who come close to him by his charm of manner and 
personal magnetism may have concealed from him the 
want of confidence with which he was finally regarded by 
the nation, but that cannot alter the fact that men felt 
that as the head of an Administration he had been tried 
and found wanting. He obtained the Premiership by 
“placating ” every section of the Liberal party in turn, 
but the great “ placator,” the great political “ boss,” turned 
out a most disappointing Premier. 

The notion that the country will turn to Lord 
Rosebery as the man who once got it out of a tight 
place, and will do so again if only he is appealed. 
to and given a free hand, is, in truth, one that will not 
bear a moment’s examination in the light of contemporary 
history. It is equally impossible that men should rally 
round Lord Rosebery as the exponent of a new and 
better way. If he were a man who preached a 
particular political doctrine, if he were the ex- 
pounder of a special creed, if he had some great 
and growing principle to set forth, he might educate the 
pation to follow him, and so draw all men’s hearts to 
him. But Lord Rosebery has no political doctrine to 
preach. His views are sound and sensible enough, but 
they are, and always have been, views that are in the 
air, not the views of an original political thinker. Even 
on foreign policy his attitude has been in no sense creative 
or original. It is impossible to imagine a situation in which 
the country would really feel,—‘ Well, Lord Rosebery has 
always been right about our attitude towards this or that 
foreign country when other people were wrong, and we had 
better place ourselves in his hands.’ He has often, no doubt, 


been a very sensible critic of the details of forei. li 
b one 

ut he has never proposed to treat our foreign relation, 
on any special plan. Very possibly he has been quite right 
in this respect, but that does not alter the fact that neithe, 
in home nor in foreign politics does he even profess to offer 
the nation a new and better way. As long, then, ag 
Lord Rosebery keeps to his policy of ploughing the long 
furrow we feel convinced that he will be disappointed jy 
his expectations of a clear and irresistible call from the 
country. If he were to return to his party, were loyally to 
abide by the party system and to let the country know whom 
were the men he was acting with, then he might expect 
call, and the nation would feel that he had done good work 
in providing an alternative Government. As it is, the 
man of the lone furrow is too much like a rogue elephant 
to have any real place in our politics. 

In dealing with Lord Rosebery as a politician one js 
always confronted with the thought—How is it that a man 
of such great personal charm, such wide experience of 
affairs, such knowledge of political subjects, and such a 
gift of phrase in speech and writing is so decided a failure 
asa statesman? Lord Rosebery is apparently possessed of 
every gift of nature and of art in the treasury of states. 
manship, and yet they are all of no avail. We believe that 
the failure is due to the fact that Lord Rosebery has wanted 
to win in the abstract rather than to further any special 
set of political views. He has thought too much about 
the prize, too little about the game. He has wanted 
to make a big score rather than to help his side to win, 
We do not mean, of course, to talk as if he were person. 
ally more ambitious than other statesmen. All statesmen, 
or almost all, are personally ambitious, and it is a good 
thing that they are, or we should lose a great incentive to 
sound service, but Lord Rosebery, as we read his character 
at any rate, seems to detach the personal desire to win 
from other considerations. Ordinary politicians attach 
their personal ambition to a party, or to a set of views and 
principles, fuse them together, and fight for the party as 
much as for the personal win. Lord Rosebery, on the 
other hand, seems to desire a triumph in vacuo. That is, 
he apparently longs to be at the top in politics not so much 
out of the desire to rule the nation according to his own 
ideas as to win a specially brilliant decoration. But such 
an attitude of mind must ruin any political career. Those 
who habitually play for the win and not for the game 
may gain a single match, but they are not the best 
players. To say this, however, is not to suggest that Lord 
Rosebery is not at the same time a sincerely patriotic man. 
Most certainly he is, as are all our statesmen, according to 
their lights. Patriotism, fortunately, may be assumed as 
existing in all our public men. 

In our belief, then, Lord Rosebery by persisting in 
maintaining the attitude of the man outside party—the 
man of the lone furrow—has made himself impossible as 
a British statesman. Frankly, we do not think it is a 
cause of regret. Lord Rosebery has not, in our opinion, 
the qualities which fit him for statesmanship and for 
directing the affairs of a great Empire. For literature, 
however, and for the non-political side of our public life 
he has gifts and qualities which must always render him 
one of the most interesting and fascinating of figures. Few 
historians and men of letters have so deep a knowledge of 
our history during the last hundred and fifty years. None 
possess such a charm for transferring the vivid impres- 
sion of the historian to the mind of the reader. Again, 
Lord Rosebery’s most remarkable power of humour and 
his unrivalled capacity for phrase-making render him a 
master of public oratory. Thus, even if, as we cannot but 
believe will be the case, Lord Rosebery is not recalled to 
politics, he will have ample scope left him in our public 
life. As the man of vast wealth and great position who 
can successfully compete with men of letters on their own 
ground, and as the best public speaker in the country 
on abstract questions, Lord Rosebery will never find hin- 
self forgottea or alone. Men will always seek hin, 
though it will not be for political help and guidance. 





GENERAL BONAPARTE. 
: success of the Republican party in France in the 
elections held last Sunday for the Councils-General 
is remarkable, more especially if we remember that the 





Bill for old-age pensions has alarmed the owners of 
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, that the Act against Associations has profoundly 
Pitated the Church, and that the discipline enforced by 
General André has called forth bitter diatribes from those 
whose political creed is devotion to the Army. If we 
count only the men who call themselves distinctively 
“Republicans,” they still govern a majority of munici- 
alities, while if we add to them, as we should do, the 
“Rallied,” the ‘Radicals,’ and the “Socialists,” the 
proportion pledged to _the Republic becomes over- 
whelming, numbering, as it does, nearly five to one. The 
Nationalists, who are its deadly enemies, have carried 
only twenty-nine seats, while even the Monarchists, 
supposed to number a third of the people, have lost 
eighty communes, and preserved their ascendency only 
big two hundred and nine. The majority is not so 
effective in the Chambers, because under the system of 
“ groups ” majorities become shifting, or even fortuitous, 
but still it is clear that, as the Débats has said, France 
accepts the Republic as her system of government, and is 
content therewith. Even allowing for a certain amount of 
official influence exercised through the Prefects, the verdict 
looks like a national one, and certainly may be accepted as 
proof that the Republic under M. Loubet excites neither 
general distrust nor popular alarm. 


This steady progress of the Republic would content all 
the true friends of France, those, that is, who believe that 
her only hope of orderly progress lies in adhesion to her 
present Constitution, but for three causes for hesitation. 
One is that the Republicans are in different degrees 
devoted to Protection, with the natural consequence that 
the commerce of the country is declining, and taxation 
therefore becoming automatically heavier; another is that 
Frenchmen are not content with the position of France in 
external politics, and might, therefore, turn suddenly and 
almost without willing it towards any leader who pro- 
mised them a grand success; and the third is that the new 
strength and security of the Republic is irresistibly 
welding its opponents, formerly all divided, into a single 
party, which, if its leaders told the truth instead of 
juggling with words, would call itself the “ Cesarists.” 
It is a Cesar the discontented are sighing for, and will, 
if they ever find the opportunity, say in an hour when 
some particular war is seriously dreaded, endeavour to place 
upon the throne. Weare unable to accord full belief to the 
remarkable account of a plot published in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of the 19th inst., because we think that in any 
project of the kind the necessity of secrecy would be 
acknowledged by all concerned, but we do believe that the 
fusion of which the author of that statement speaks 
has either occurred or must immediately occur. The three 
divisions of the Ceesarists, the followers of the house of 
Bourbon, the friends of the house of Bonaparte, and the 
devotees of dictatorship, who are numerous, and, as we see 
rom the recent revelations about M. Faure, not without 
hope, are bound to merge in one another. Their only 
alternative is to subside into the position occupied for so 
many years by our own Jacobites, that of men with a 
repugnance to the existing Government, but with little 
hope of changing it, or of manifesting that little except by 
a certain aloofness and proclivity to a malignant criticism 
of all public acts. They must find a leader, and there is 
only one upon whom they can fix with even an appearance 
of hope. ‘There is no Dictator forthcoming. There is no 
one who has done a great service, or manifested supreme 
ability, or acquired to its full extent the confidence of the 
Army. So complete is the absence of such personages that 
the Dictator’s party have endeavoured to build up succes- 
sive legends about General Dodds, who is not, we believe, 
entirely a white man; Colonel Villehardonin, who died in 
South Africa ; and Captain Marchand, the brave explorer 
who wished to succeed at Fashoda but did not. The 
Monarchists, again, have no candidate. ‘The house of 
Bourbon is passing through one of those periods of 
mental sterility which fall upon all old houses, and has 
no man to produce who excites admiration even among 
its hereditary devotees. France will not have the head of 
the family, the Duc d'Orléans, who has something of 
Stuart ill-luck in his public appearances; and of the other 
Princes, the only one known is Prince Henri, who seems 
to have courage and restlessness, and very little else. The 
Monarchists, like the advocates of dictatorship, turn, 
therefore, with a sigh to the Bonapartes, and passing over 
the heir of that family, Prince Victor, who is pronounced 


» 





impossible, we hardly know why, for his “ proclamations ” 
are the best issued by any Pretender, they fr upon Colonel 
Louis Bonaparte, of the Russian Artillery. That officer, 
now thirty-seven years of age, has several recommenda- 
tions in his favour. He is, after Prince Victor, the next 
chief of the house under its family law. He is semi-Royal 
by birth, his father, Jerome Napoleon, having been son of 
a King once acknowledged by Europe though afterwards 
dethroned, and his mother a Princess of the ancient and 
reigning house of Savoy. He might, therefore, be allowed 
to marry a Romanoff, and he is at all events in high 
favour with the Emperor of Russia, who is about, it is 
believed, to promote him to the rank of General. Above 
all, he is a dark horse, the one man among the Pretenders 
of whom nothing definite is known, against whom 
nothing is alleged, and of whom it is possible to believe 
that he might be an adequate Cesar. It is, therefore, 
towards him that the eyes of the discontented turn; and 
whether they have, as is asserted, formally selected him or 
not, they must do so or fail, even if their opportunity 
arrives. 


We see no reason to believe that an opportunity will 
come soon. One was missed when the Dreyfus agitation 
was at its height, and perhaps another during the few 
hours which elapsed between the death of President Faure 
and the election of President Loubet; and every year 
during which the Republic lasts is a year of additional 
consolidation. There is no general discontent, and no fear 
of the Red Spectre ; while the Army, without which a coup 
d'état is impossible, has been restored to discipline. No 
general is at this moment universally popular, while the old 
doubt whether the private soldiers are anti-Republican or 
share the general feeling of the villages from which they 
are recruited remains unsolved. No émeute could now be 
successful in Paris, nor could it be so formidable that the 
officer who suppressed it would be hailed as a saviour of 
society. Toallappearance the Republic is as safe in France 
as the Monarchy in Great Britain, but nevertheless the un- 
expected happens in France as elsewhere, the ablest 
Frenchmen do not believe that the necessity for watchful- 
ness is over, and itis well to remember, if any occurrence 
should cause an outburst of dissatisfaction, that the 
parties which detest the Republic are consciously or un- 
consciously fused, that the Church is longing for a 
deliverer, and that there is one person in Europe who is 
not an impossible candidate for Cesar’s throne. The very 
freedom of Frenchmen is in one way a cause of instability, 
for it is their fixed idea, born of the history of the 
century, that power is so completely in their hands that 
no experiment can be fatal because there is none which 
they could not continue or abandon at will. The First 
Empire, the restored Monarchy, the constitutional 
Monarchy, the Second Republic, and the Second Empire all 
fell when public favour forsook them, and France still 
remains one of the strongest, the richest, and the least 
unhappy countries of the world. 





LORD ROBERTS ON RIFLE-SHOOTING, 


WN ANY able and illuminating things have been said 
\ and written during the last year and a half as to 
the future of the Army and the military ideals that should 
tnspire those responsible for the armed forces of the nation, 
but among the best of all is the short speech made by 
Lord Roberts at the prize-giving at Bisley last Saturday. 
The speech was short and simple, but it had in it the root 
of the whole matter. If the spirit of that speech were to 
inspire the Army and the men who conduct its training 
and organisation, it is not too much to say that we should 
have the best soldiers in the world. In the field Lord 
Roberts has shown the highest intellectual as well as 
the highest moral qualities, —clearness of insight, the 
imaginative gifts which go to form a great strategist, 
firmness and vigour, alertness, and that high and sub- 
limated form of self-confidence which is inseparable from 
true greatness in the man of action. But the display of 
such high qualities of command when in the field is 
not always supplemented by that critical wisdom which 
can best be described as military statesmanship. In 
Lord Roberts’s speech at Bisley, however, this military 
statesmanship was fully apparent. He showed there the 
comprehensive mind and the critical faculty which can 
appreciate and apply the lessons learned in the world of 
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action. We nope we shall not be misunderstood when we } taught to fire with rapidity, and to be careful to take cover 


say that the speech was specially valuable, since it 
showed that Lord Roberts has the openness of the 
civilian mind in dealing with military matters, and 
that it displayed a width of view which is seldom 
exhibited by the active practitioners of a highly technical 
profession. The soldier who has spent all his life as a soldier 
seldom escapes a certain petrifaction of mind which renders 
it almost impossible for him to stand outside the technicali- 
ties of his profession and to view the work of war with un- 
prejudiced eyes. Lord Roberts, however, shows himself 
capable of this mental detachment, and if only he can 
manage to inspire his subordinates with his spirit and make 
them in some measure see things with his eyes we do not 
despair of a real reform of the Army. But we do not disguise 
from ourselves the immense difficulty of the task. Lord 
Roberts, in spite of the lightness with which he carries his 
years, is not a young man, and youth is an almost necessary 
condition for the reformer. On the other hand, Lord Roberts 
has an invaluable prestige, both with the Army and the 
public, and if he will only believe that the country will 
trust and support him implicitly in the matter of training 
the Army, he may yet accomplish all he desires. 
The essential point of Lord Roberts’s speech was a 
point which has been again and again insisted upon in 
these columns — but with how much less weight and 
ability no one is more conscious than the writer of 
these lines—i.e., the vital importance of  rifle- 
shooting. Jird Roberts, in fact, gave the weight 
of his supreme professional authority to our lay con- 
tention that a soldier is essentially a rifleman, and 
that it is on the foundation of rifle-shooting that the 
qualities of soldiership must be built up. He had always 
held, said Lord Roberts, the supreme importance of our 
soldiers being experts in the use of the rifle, and his 
experiences in South Africa had made him more than ever 
confident that his views were correct, and that “ musketry is 
far and away the most essential part of a soldier’s training.” 
Our soldiers, he went on, must be made good shots, and their 
individual intelligence must be cultivated. This sounds, 
of course, a simple thing to say, but it is just one of 
those simple things to which all men are willing to do lip 
service, but which very few will take the trouble to carry 
out in practice. Men are apt enough to adopt sound general 
ropositions, but as a rule they continue out of intellectual 
2a or sheer stupidity to act contentedly on exactly 
opposite principles. Having done their homage to the 
abstract principle, they instantly commit an act of intellec- 
tual treason by continuing to obey the false and dethroned 
monarch. Not so Lord Roberts. He sees that it is not 
enough to repeat like a parrot that good shooting and 
individual intelligence are essential to success in modern 
warfare. He proceeds to apply his principles to 
action. He shows how the modern rifle has extended 
the line of battle, and how this extension has made it 
necessary to employ more mounted men. If you have a 
fighting front of four miles, it is possible during the battle 
to bring up supports on foot from one flank to the other. 
If your front is twenty miles long, such transfers of men 
must bemade by means of something fasterthan human legs, 
or not at all. Another effect of modern conditions is the 
virtual abolition of volley firing. Volley firing has some ad- 
vantages, but it considerably increases the time of exposure, 
and everything must be done to make the time of exposure 
of the soldier as short as possible. The modern soldier 
while he is in the firing line must be like a Moncrieff gun. 
He must fire, and then disappear as rapidly as possible 
into his trench, behind his boulder, or into his fold of 
ground. But this scrupulous use of cover while shooting 
if pushed home leads to another modification or develop- 
ment of shooting. The attackers move up to within a 
hundred and fifty yards or so—“ the extreme length at 
which it is possible to distinguish the head of a man 
firing from a trench or behind cover,” according to Lord 
Roberts—and then ensues a duel between the two sets 
of men, both sets trying to combine the maximum of 
straight shooting with the minimum of exposure. This 
means, of course, that the men who can do best at 
snap-shot shooting will win. But our men, though 
better than the Boers at long-range shooting, were 
worse at the rapid snap-shot work. Hence Lord Roberts 


after each shot, so as not to give the enemy time to aim at 
them in return. It is with a view to encourage shooti 
under such conditions that I have given a prize this year 
My idea is that the fate of battles in the future will be ag 
often decided by the result of this comparatively close dis. 
tance firing as it has been by the bayonet charge in the 
past.” That is, Lord Roberts does not mean merely to 
talk about the lessons of the war, but means that our 
men shall profit by them, and be prepared to apply then 
when next the necessity arises. Lord Roberts’s speech began 
by insisting on the absolute need of good shooting. Rifle. 
shooting was the burden of the main portion of the speech 
and with the need for good shooting it ended. “Let mg 
say, in conclusion, how much I trust that the whole nation 
will take the dearly-bought experience of the war in South 
Africa to heart, and do all that is possible to encouragg 
good shooting in the Army. No other qualifications will 
make up for inferior shooting. However brave our men 
may be, however well drilled, however well set up, and 
however well disciplined they may be, and however capable 
they may be of great endurance or of riding across the 
most difficult country—admirable and desirable as all these 
qualifications are—the men will be valueless as soldiers jf 
they are not experts in the use of the rifle.” That is prac. 
tically the same conclusion which we came to when two 
months ago we asked the question, “ What is a soldier?” 
and answered “A rifleman.” We pointed out that 
though it was most desirable for men to be well 
disciplined, to be capable of marching and scout. 
ing, digging and riding, and doing drill, the one 
essental thing, the sine qué non, was the power to shoot 
with the rifle. We were told that we had gone 
too far in our insistence on rifle-shooting, but with Lord 
Roberts’s words before us, we feel we made no mistake, 
His words are quite as strong, if not even stronger, than 
ours,—“ No other qualifications will make up for inferior 
shooting.” Those words should be written up in letters of 
gold at the War Office and above every barrack door 
in the Kingdom, and after every inspection of a regiment 
the Colonel should be referred to them in praise or con- 
demnation. We must make one more quotation from 
Lord Roberts’s speech. In his last words he deals with 
the difficult question of how to obtain ranges :—“ There 
are, I am aware, considerable difficulties in the way of 
musketry training in this country. It is only in a very 
few places that suitable ranges can be found near barracks, 
and still fewer where field firimg can be carried on; buta 
great deal can be done by practising with Morris tubes, 
and the lately-invented miniature ranges seem likely to 
prove a great success. But full-size ranges are, of course, 
of far greater value; and I would appeal to the patriotism 
of the British public in implormg them to make no un- 
reasonable opposition to the construction of full-size 
ranges, and to help by ail means in their power to perfect 
our Army in rifle-shooting, for, as I have endeavoured to 
point out, it is on skilful rifle-shooting that the efficiency 
of our Army absolutely depends.” The preamble of the 
Naval Discipline Act reminds the country that it is on the 
Navy, under God, that the safety of these realms depends. 
When we have, as we hope we shall have, a comprehensive 
Act for providing the country with rifle-ranges, we trust 
that Lord Roberts’s words, “it is on skilful rifle-shooting 
that the efficiency of our Army absolutely depends,” will be 
found in a preamble as a perpetual reminder of the need 
for marksmanship. 





We can only end by saying how greatly we, and doubt- 
less all the civilians who understand anything of the 
subject, feel encouraged by Lord Roberts’s able and 
statesmanlike speech. It was necessarily a matter of 
minor importance for a civilian newspaper to answer the 
question, “What is a soldier?” with the words, “A 
rifleman.” When Lord Roberts answers it in the same 
way “a world is affected.” Our earnest prayer is that he 
will see to it that practical results shall follow from 
what in truth is a most momentous answer. All 
the world, military and civilian, will, of course, as we 
have said, give the readiest assent to his answer, will 
declare that they knew it long ago, and will very likely 
sneer at the great soldier for talking truisms and common- 
places to the mob. But they will do nothing voluntarily 
to carry out the truism they accept so glibly. The old 








declares that we must practise this particular form of rifle 
tactics. ‘Io quote his own words, “our men must be 


smart, well-oiled, but hopelessly antiquated machinery of 
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the War Office will perform its dreary diurnal revolutions 
as of yore, but nothing will be done unless under compul- 
sion to ensure that the soldier, whether on horse or foot, 
shall be first and foremost a rifleman. The natural im- 
use of the men who look after the cavalry will be still to 
damour for lances and broadswords, and for the infantry 
Colonels and Adjutants to think first of drill and uniform, 
of smartness and steadiness on parade. The need for 
ood rifle-shooting will be in every mouth, but not an effort 
will be made to act upon the effort unless the Commander- 
in-Chief, by pressure strong and persistent, forces his 
subordinates to action. Our hope and belief is that he 
willforee them, and that when the army returns from South 
Africa they will find that what the authorities and the 
ublic will in future look for in all soldicrs, horse or 
foot, is, first and foremost, rifle-shooting. They will not, 
of course, let soldiering end there, but they will not 
admit that there can be soldiering without it. 





LORD CURZON’S LATEST IDEA. 


HE courage and originality of Lord Curzon’s latest 
idea are manifest, and we think we can show that 
there is policy in it too. He has been struck by the false 
position occupied by the younger Princes and nobles of 
India, and has hit upon a bold plan for remedying it. 
They are already well educated according to European 
jdeas—which may not, however, exactly suit Asiatics—in 
the four Indian Etons or “ Chiefs’ Colleges” established at 
Ajmere, Rajkot, Indore, and Lahore, but when they leave 
those establishments there is nothing for them to do. 
They have no States or estates to manage while their 
fathers live, they are not always welcome as advisers, and 
they can no more devote themselves to ordinary pursuits 
than European Princes and great nobles can. The soldier’s 
trade is the only one which, in their own eyes, would not 
degrade them, and from regular soldiers’ training they 
have been hitherto debarred. The means for such training 
do not exist in their own States, and the British Govern- 
ment has regarded their entrance on that career with a 
certain jealousy. They have consequently become wealthy 
loungers, have plunged into the harem life or the life of 
sport, have sometimes taken to drink with a readiness 
which is strange in a country so free from that destructive 
vice, and, eaten up with ennui, have in a few cases sunk 
into melancholy or degradation. They have, be it remem- 
bered, to live among men and women who are not 
only their inferiors by birth, but who understand 
none of the ideas which they have gained from their 
education, and cannot, therefore, even converse acceptably, 
—an ageravation of the situation which did not exist under 
the Roman Empire, where the great families, though cut 
of from political life, could at least find in their friend- 
ships and in society some relief from the torments of 
idleness and exnut. 

Lord Curzon, having by degrees become fully conscious 
of this state of affairs, proposes to terminate it by a bold 
innovation. He throws open the military career to the 
princely houses. Such of the young Princes and nobles as 
desire it are to be permitted to enter for two years a kind 
of Sandhurst of their own, an “ Imperial Cadet Corps,” and 
for one year a training class in garrison ; and afterwards, if 
they are willing and fit, are promised that they shall obtain 
“the rank, position, and duty of a British officer in staff 
or other extra-regimental employment.” They will in that 
capacity be carefully observed, will be entrusted with serious 
duties as opportunity serves, and will, we doubt not, though 
this is not promised, if found qualified, be entrusted with 
the command of irregular regiments, a position for which 
there is reason to believe they thirst. Most of them, be it 
remembered, have soldier blood in their veins; all of them 
have the instinct of command; and all will be obeyed with 
the utinost readiness by soldiers of their own colour, who 
will know their histories as the histories of our own officers 
are rarely known to British privates. 

The measure is so obviously benevolent and _large- 
hearted that the only criticism passed upon it will be 
contained in the question “Is it safe?” We would risk 
it even if it were not, for we cannot believe that the right 
to govern the millions of India includes the right to 
deprive them of their historic manliness; but we feel con- 
vinced that it will be safe. It is not from the Princes that 
the danger to the Empire comes. Their motive for 








rebellion is very slight. Within their own States their 
authority is as great as it ever was, the Residents inter- 
fering only in exceptional cases of tyranny, or when 
misrule plainly threatens the general welfare of the 
Empire. Their personal wealth is, we believe, in the 
majority of cases immensely increased by their new 
security. They are not more humiliated by the supremacy 
of King Edward VII. than by the supremacy of the 
Emperors of Delhi, while they are much less threatened, 
and enjoy as against rebellion from below a guarantee 
which is only too complete. During the great Mutiny 
scarcely any Prince not descended from Timour sided 
with the mutineers—the Nana had been disinherited—while 
several, Scindiah more especially, expressed a statesmanlike 
conviction that if the movement succeeded it would ulti- 
mately befatal to themselves. In any case, their newtraining 
in Western soldiership cannot of itself increase their dis- 
loyalty, while it must open their eyes to the magnitude 
and living force of the great machine which it must be the 
first object of any rebellion to break in pieces. Moreover, if 
we are to speak plainly, in India trained soldiers must 
always be the least dangerous of our foes. Their instinct 
will lead them to meet us with armies in the field, and 
with armies we can deal. It is a popular rebellion, not 
the rebellion of a Prince, a guerilla war like that which the 
Boers are conducting, waged everywhere at once, and 
never concentrated, which is really dangerous. Of course, 
there is always the chance of the Royal families producing 
a mon of military genius who is also a fanatic, or 
ambitious of an Imperialthrone ; but that danger cannot be 
averted by human care, nor will it be increased by train- 
ing a few Princes in the military knowledge of the West. 
It may even be diminished. It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the military organisation of the West,which requires 
infinite trouble maintained for years, is the organisation 
best suited to Asiatics, who left to themselves have produced 
great soldiers and most effective armies. We suspect that 
Lord Roberts would much sooner meet Runjeet Singh than 
Hyder Ali, and the weakness of the Sepoy army, drilled 
and taught by British officers for a century, was, amidst 
all the incidents of the great struggle of 1857, the most 
amazing. The Sepoys did not throw up one leader of even 
second-rate capacity, and were, the historian of the future 
will strongly suspect, rather paralysed than strengthened 
by a training the effects of which they never from first to 
last attempted to shake off. The most formidable Asiatic 
troops who ever existed, the Janissaries, were self-evolved, 
not borrowed from Europe, and with their successors, who 
were trained in the European fashion, the great Empire 
of the Turk ceased to be formidable, and began its un- 
expectedly long process of decay. 

It may be asked why, if the possibility of a military 
career is so beneficial, it should not be thrown open to all 
natives of India, or at least to all of them who belong to 
the fighting races. The answer is that it is useless to 
train men for careers which do not exist, and that we could 
not find work for any large num ber of native cadets without 
in the end transferring to their hands the control of the 
native Indian Army, which would be a most inexpedient pro- 
ceeding. We should have to double the British garrison 
in order to be safe. If we havea right to rule India at 
all, we have a right to keep its fortresses in our own hands, 
and one of its strongest fortresses is the rule that the 
higher commanding officers in the native as in the British 
Army shall be white men. The relaxation of the rule in 
favour of the princely houses is only an experiment, and 
fortunately it is one which will provoke no jealousy. 
Indians are not democrats. Their idea is that men are 
highly born or highly placed as a reward for previous 
virtues, and that their children ought therefore to have 
preferential chances in the battle of life. They would give 
those preferences themselves by plcbiscite if they had the 
power, and will think that Lord Curzon in doing it is only 
showing so much favour as is in accord with the divinely 
appointed scheme of things. That they allow, and have 
always allowed, meanly-born men to rise to thrones is 
true, but that does not prevent them believing that Kings’ 
sons have by nature the first claim to all things valuable 
or pleasant. ‘They will receive Lord Curzon’s proposal, 
which has been accepted by the Home authorities, as a 
concession, and one which gratifies their pride all the 
more because it acknowledges those distinctions of rank 
which they consider indispensable to a sound society. 
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THE LIABILITIES OF TRADE-UNIONS. 


d | Piggeoen HALSBURY put the common-sense of the 

matter very pithily when he said of the case of the 
Taff Vale Railway v. the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants that “if the Legislature has created a thing 
which can own property, which can employ servants, which 
can inflict injury, it must be taken to have implicitly given 
the power to make it suable in a Court of Law for injuries 
purposely done by its authority and procurement.” What- 
ever the intention of Parliament may have been in passing 
the Trade-Union Acts, on the interpretation of which the 
case turned, nothing short of an express exemption from 
being sued ought to carry such an immunity with it. 
There may be good reasons for making such an exemption. 
There may be good reasons for giving to a voluntary 
society the power of inflicting injury without a correspond- 
ing responsibility for injury inflicted. But however good 
these reasons may be, they can, as it seems to us, be urged 
only in defence of an exemption plainly made and plainly 
intended. If the language of an Act of Parliament leaves 
it uncertain whether it was intended, the common-sense 
view that power and responsibility should go together 
ought to prevail. In the absence of express words to the 
contrary, Parliament must be presumed to have intended 
this until its subsequent action makes it plain that it 
intended something else. 

The present case arose out of the strike on the Taff Vale 
Railway last August. Mr. Bell, the general secretary of 
the Society, took the conduct of the strike upon himself 
by giving notice to the general manager of the railway 
that all further negotiations were to be conducted through 
him, and by publishing and circulating a leaflet warning 
the men brought in from outside by the Company that 
they would be known as blacklegs. Whether in this Mr. 
Bell went beyond what he might legally do is not the 
question raised in the suit decided by the House of Lords 
on Monday. The Society contended that, however contrary 
to law the things said and done at Cardiff and in the 
neighbourhood might be, the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants could not be sued for anything done by 
its officers. Their responsibility was purely individual ; 
they were a Trade-Union registered under the Acts, and 
such a Union could not be sued in its registered name. 
The point came before Mr. Justice Farwell as Vacation 
Judge, and an injunction was issued restraining the 
Society from interfering with the Company’s new work- 
men except by giving them information. The strike came 
to an end, but the question whether a Trade-Union could 
be sued in its registered name was rightly held to be 
too important to be decided by a single Judge. Mr. 
Justice Farwell had held that the Amalgamated Society 
could be thus sued. The Society appealed, and a strong 
Court, consisting of the Master of the Rolls and Lord 
Justices Collins and Stirling, sustained their contention, 
dissolved the injunction, and struck the Society’s name 
out of the action. The case was then carried up to the 
House of Lords, and on Monday the Lord Chancellor and 
Lords Macnaghten, Shand, Brampton, and Lindley unani- 
mously reversed the decision of the Court of Appeal, and 
replaced the Society’s name in Mr. Justice Farwell’s Order. 

The law of the case, therefore, is settled ; it only remains 
to inquire whether the decision ultimately arrived at is 
one which ought to be varied by legislation. We cannot, 
of course, foresee what arguments may be brought forward 
hereafter in defence of a Bill for giving Trade-Unions the 
immunity they have hitherto supposed themselves to 
possess. But so far as these arguments are disclosed in 
the very careful judgments delivered by Lord Macnaghten 
and Lord Lindley, we can see no reason for altering the 
law as now laid down. The latter Judge pointed out that 
the rules as to parties to suits in equity “were long since 
adapted to meet the difficulties presented by a multiplicity 
of persons interested in the subject matter of litigation.” 
It was recognised that unless “some of such persons were 
allowed to sue and be sued on behalf of all other persons 
having the same interest,” there wouldnecessarily bea failure 
of justice. Indeed, Lord Lindley feels no doubt that even if 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants could not be 
sued in its registered name, its executive “could be sued 
on behalf of themselves and other members of the Society.” 
If this is the right view, the importance of the present 
case is greatly lessened. The question at issue is reduced 





to this,—ought Mr. Justice Farwell’s injunction to hayg 
been granted against the Amalgamated Society in jt, 
registered name or against the executive of the Society? 
This disposes, so far as Lord Lindley is concerned, of 
one criticism that has been made on the decision. The 
House of Lords, it has been said, have considered not 
what the law is but what the law ought to be. But it 
it is good law that a Trade-Union can be sued in the 
persons of its executive, it really matters very littl, 
whether it can be sued in its registered name. What 
the Amalgamated Society sought to establish was, ye 
imagine, whether they could be sued at all, and ag 
regards this Lord Lindley had a second arrow in reseryg 
even if the first had missed. Lord Macnaghten took pre. 
cisely the same view. The use of the registered name is g 
merely subordinate matter; the essential point raised jy 
the present case is whether any one injured by a body of 
persons acting in concert, but too numerous to be mada 
defendants in an action, would be without remedy unless 
he could fasten upon the individuals actually doing the 
wrong. I should be sorry, said Lord Macnaghten, to 
think that the law was so powerless. He sees no need, 
however, to think anything of the kind. Justice can by 
done if such a body can be sued in the persons of its 
proper representatives. 

There has been some disposition to treat this decision 
as a victory of employers over Trade-Unions. To ou 
mind, it is only so from the accident that the point has 
been determined at the instance of a body of employers, 
All that the judgment itself declares is that the general 
principle that power implies responsibility is not suspended 
in the case of a Trade-Union, that workmen’s societies are 
not really the objects of that half-contemptuous favour 
which has occasionally led to their being treated as way. 
ward children who are humoured because they know no 
better. That is not the way in which a great class secures 
its proper place in the social system. On the contrary, a 
class rises to power by giving proof of its readiness to 
accept the duties and liabilities that power involves. The 
secret of class unpopularity is class exemption, the fact 
that its members escape the liabilities which fall on other 
men merely by reason of their belonging to the class. If 
the contention of the counsel for the Railway Servants’ 
Society had been sustained, the effect of the Trade-Union 
Act of 1871—we are quoting Lord Lindley—would have 
been ‘to legalise Trade-Unions, and confer on them rights 
to acquire and hold property, and at the same time to 
protect the Union from legal proceedings if their managers 
or agents, acting for the whole body, violate the rights of 
other people.” It would, in fact, have been a reversal of the 
old law of conspiracy that made it illegal to do things in 
combination which might have been done quite innocently 
not in combination. This would have made it innocent to 
do things in combination which it is illegal to do not 
in combination but individually. There is no question 
that a railway servant is forbidden to do certain 
things to or on account of certain other workmen whom 
he calls blacklegs. But on the contention urged at 
the Bar he would not be forbidden to associate himself 
with his fellow-servants and do far more effectually the 
things he may not do by himself. Quite apart from more 
general considerations, we are sure that such a position as 
this could only injure Trade-Unions. They would become 
a privileged elass, and so the objects of the dislike and 
distrust which are the lot of every class which claims the 
right to injure other people and take no harm. 

We believe, too, that the effect of this judgment will be 
to confer a positive benefit on Trade-Unions. Hitherto 
there has been a marked unwillingness on the part of 
employers to negotiate with them. Strikes have often 
turned on the refusal of masters to recognise any com- 
bination of their workmen with workmen not in their 
employ. The reason has in part been the uncertainty, now 
removed, as to the degree in which Trade-Unions could 
be made liable for the breach of contracts made with their 
executives. Arbitrations have again and again broken down 
because employers have felt that it was idle to make terms 
with a society which could not be held to its word. Now 
that this doubt is removed, we shall expect to see a great 
impetus given to the settlement of trade disputes on the 
basis of arbitration, and we are confident that anything 
which has this effect will promote the interests of reason- 
able combination among workmen. 
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THE FUTURE BIAS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


STRIKING article appears in the new number of the 

Edinburgh Review, called “ The Time Spirit of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” The paper is suggested by Mr. Balfour’s Cam- 
pridge address on “The Nineteenth Century.” The main 
object of the Edinburgh Reviewer is to trace the growth of 
the new synthesis which has arisen during the past hundred 
years,—i.e., the new “mental framework in which we arrange 
the separate facts in the world of men and things.” The 
destruction of the old mental framework, which was theo- 
logical, began, he tells us, with the Renaissance, when for the 
first time the guesses of thinkers and the discoveries of science 
ceased to be referred to theology, the one certain science, 
since its conclusions are inspired, as it was then thought. 
Protestantism asserted, though it did not consistently allow, 
the right of private judgment, that right which led the 
reformers to refuse to “ be carried away by the large pre- 
sumptions ratified by Church authority.” They steadily 
exercised, in an ever-widening field, “the weapon of in- 
dependent criticism, which was later on to be melted down 
and forged afresh, and then skilfully wielded by freethinkers 
against the inspiration of Scripture and against Christianity 
itself.” By the eighteenth century “theology, dethroned, 
stood apart,” retaining its hold on the masses, but having 
ceased to guide the thought of Europe. “The phenomena of 
life and history thus tended to become meaningless and dis- 
connected. The old canvas on which the history of the world 
had been depicted as an ever-present scene before a God 
external to time justifying his ways, exhibiting his providence 
and his judgments, was by some set aside as an interesting 
but unscientific relic, in part venerable; by others it was rent 
and put away with contempt.” 


Hume and Gibbon are instances of this view of history. 
“Hume,” says Mr. Leslie Stephen, “ having abandoned the old 
theological and metaphysical synthesis, has reduced the race 
toa mere chaos of unconnected individuals.” The theory of 
evolution at last offered a wide road out of an “inexplicable 
maze” of individualism, and the scientific temper of the nine- 
teenth century eagerly accepted the new scientific synthesis. 
But science, which, as Mr. Balfour says, is ultimately reducible 
to physical science, will not explain the whole world. Men 
begin to feel that “its very completeness and internal con- 
sistency would establish its inadequacy.” The last word by 
way of explanation cannot be said by science. At this 
point the Edinburgh Reviewer reaches the crux of his 
article. “Does the growth of evolutionary science, which 
the century has applied to all knowledge, tend to exclude 
religion, or even finally to dethrone Christianity?” he asks. | 
“Ts Christianity justifiable as a faith though no longer as the 
teacher of all knowledge 9 Can Christ Himself rule as He ruled 
over the Greek apologists, to whom faith was imparted, not 
by a world-wide Church subduing the imagination, but by the 
intrinsic nature of the Christian message ? ”»—that is, we take 
it, without a Church claiming to represent His authority, 
without a Book of infallible reference, without the intellectual 
subtleties of dogma. This last question is not clearly 
answered in the pages of the Edinburgh Review. That 
Christianity will continue to rule the writer of the paper 
evidently believes, but not, we gather, in its simplest forms 
for while Catholic in sympathy he is apparently Roman 
in predilection. Protestantism, he declares, shows a 
tendency to return to authority, a turning away from 
“an individualism which is in itself mere anarchy.” On 
the other hand, the spirit of individualism has, he believes, 
worked a species of internal reform in the Roman Church,— 
“strenuous individualism being an important factor in 
intellectual developments which are in their ultimate analysis 
corporate.” He quotes with apparent agreement Sabatier, 
who thinks dogma is the expression of religion in various ages, 
and is necessary to the transmission of religion as language is 
a necessary vehicle for the expression and communication of 
thought; but the Catholic dogmatic system leaves room, he 
adds, for the existence of individual faith. We are not 
quite sure to what conclusion the writer would lead 
us, but the upshot of his argument seems to us to be 
this. The authority of the “living organism” of the Church 
must be acknowledged by the thoughtless many, and even by 








common source of moral enlightenment, hope, and en- 
thusiasm, but.the minority may seek in mental reservation the 
freedom necessary to their wider outlook. We hope in thus 
interpreting the writer of this article we are not imputing to 
him a view he does not hold, but all his arguments point in 
the direction we have indicated, though the position is 
nowhere stated in so many words, the writer preserving his 
non-committal attitude throughout with surprising ingenuity. 

For our own part, we do not believe that the intrinsic 
message of Christianity requires to be wrapped up in all these 
doctrinal commandments of men in order to retain its 
vitality—that is, its power “to save the people from 
their sins.” We agree, however, that among certain 
religious minds there is a noticeable tendency to return to 
authority, side by side with a still more marked tendency to a 
Quaker-like individualism and reticence in the matter of 
religious dogma, a tendency to look at Christianity almost 
wholly on its ethical side. Both these states of mind we 
believe to be largely traceable to what Mr. R. H. Hutton called 
“the spiritual fatigue” of the present day. Religious specula- 
tion is for a moment at a standstill. It seems well-nigh 
impossible to modern thinkers on religious subjects that the 
question of the acceptance or rejection of minute points of 
theology once convulsed Christendom. A discussion on 
such subjects of minute divinity would not be listened to 
with patience to-day even by strict Churchmen. The dis- 
cussions of the schoolmen have become ludicrous in our 
eyes. It is not the damnatory clauses alone which impose 
silence on an average congregation when the Athanasian 
Creed is read in an Anglican church, it is a want of 
interest in the theological subtleties therein discussed. 
Many religious people—those, we mean, who not only acknow- 
ledge the Christian standard in matters of conduct, but who 
look to the Christian faith to console them in all “the troubles 
and trials of this transitory life” —would be puzzled to explain 
to a pagan inquirer the exact tenets of their own Church, and 
where those tenets differ from or coincide with those of other 
Churches in Christendom. We do not, therefore, conclude 
that Christianity is losing power, but only that the spirit of the 
time is against both authority and theological subtlety, those 
few who return to the shelter of the former being actuated by 
nothing but a desire to find rest from wearisome argument, 
Mr, Balfour (in his address at Cambridge) instanced as 
one of the characteristic notes of the transformation which 
the present century has witnessed “the close connection 
between theoretic knowledge and its utilitarian application, 
which in its degree is altogether unexampled in the history of 
mankind.” In a sense this remark applies to the present 
attitude of the thoughtful towards Christianity. They have 
fixed their eyes on the close connection between the spiritual 
and the practical teachings of Christ,—a connection which in 
the “ages of faith” was well-nigh forgotten. The “white 
robe of the Church,” described with so much enthusiasm in 
the paper we have been discussing, certainly whitened a good 
many “sepulchres full of dead men’s bones and all unclean- 
ness” before it was “rent” by the advent of liberal dis- 
cussion. Men are as enthusiastic as ever they were for the 
Christianisation of society, but they think less of Christian 
dogma and more of Christian duty than hitherto, 


It is the social and spiritual, as contrasted with the purely 
dogmatic, side of Christianity which will, we believe, be the more 
prominent and the more powerful in the coming century. The 
danger is lest the doctrine of the future life should fall out 
of due prominence as the chief item in the Christian philosophy. 
For ourselves, we do not think this will be the case. But the 
standpoint of religious people is altering in this matter. 
Already belief in the life of the world to come is looked upon 
by many persons as the crown rather than the root of the 
spiritual life, and developments and elaborations of Christ's 
teaching hitherto regarded as essential parts of the faith are 
now considered, even by those who would call themselves 
orthodox, as “ pious opinions.” 

The many mansions of the Christian faith have sheltered 
from the beginning, and no doubt will continue to shelter 
men of very varying views in the matter of dogma. The 
writer of St. John’s Epistles declared that they who “love 
the brethren” have “ passed from death unto life,” and in those 
chapters of St. John’s Gospel wherein our Lord alludes most 
explicitly to the life after death and to His own divine mission 
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He enjoins the love of the brethren with constant reiteration. 
It is His special commandment, and appeals, He teaches, to 
something in man’s nature, for He declares they that keep 
His words “shall know of the doctrine whether it is of God or 
whether I speak of Myself’; and for the encouragement of 
those people without spiritual imagination who cling only to 
the practical side of the faith He adds: “ He that keepeth 
My sayings shall never see death.” It is part of the 
divine nature of Christianity that every age is able to realise 
the faith from a slightly diferent point of view. We do not 
believe that the Christianity of the coming century will be 
more imperfect than that of previous ages, but we think we see 
signs of a return to charity rather than a return to authority, 
a desire to save rather than to condemn the world. Towards 
such a Christianity as we think we see growing around us 
science can have no possible hostility, though with an infallible 
Church we believe science can never be reconciled. Religion 
does not offer scientific proof of the existence of the Spirit of 
God—or of man—but “the fruits of the Spirit are manifest, 
which are these, love, peace, goodness, faith, temperance,” 
and it is as true now as it was nineteen hundred years ago that 
“ against such there is no law.” 





MILLIONAIRES’ SONS, 

“ TFNHE very rich find troubles as great as their advantages 

in their sons.” That was the well-weighed remark of 
a great ecclesiastic now deceased, who, as he was also a great 
gentleman and knew the world thoroughly, was probably in 
the right. At all events, it is true that to many a millionaire 
the bringing up of his sons is a great anxiety, which he meets 
rather by a series of accidental or “opportune” decisions 
than by any fixed plan of action. It is so difficult to know 
whether they had better be brought up like everybody else, 
or on some special plan. Ought they, for example, to be 
specially educated as most Princes are, or aliowed to take 
their chance in the ordinary mill? Kings usually decide for 
the former plan because the latter is not quite open to them, 
with results which depend entirely upon a wise or mistaken 
choice of tutors ; but the millionaires have more freedom, and 
usually choose the second alternative, with the result that their 
sous grow up with characters in which the inborn charac- 
teristics that in the end govern all men’s careers are just a 
little exaggerated. Intermediately, however, there are many 
questions to be settled which do not perplex ordinary men 
very much. In tke first place, should the physical training 
be Spartan or comparatively luxurious? There is seldom 
much hesitation about that question, the dread of anything 
like physical degeneracy being peculiarly strong in men who 
are fighting their way to the very front. The boys therefore 
are, as a rule, brought up “hard,” taught to be content 
with plain food, accustomed to fend for themselves and 
not ask too much service, ordered to take exercise, 
especially on horseback, and encouraged to excel in athletic 
pursuits, so that at twenty they are healthy, self-dependent, 
and perhaps a little barbaric. That system works well on the 
whole, and though it a little stunts the minds of the naturally 
thoughtful, it is doubtless safer than any kind of stove 
culture; but there are one or two points still to be considered. 
Is the lad who will have millions to know rather more than 
his impecunious rivals? The decision is usually “ Yes,” with 
the result that Croesus Junior knows a language or two more 
than his comrades—excessive riches tending to cosmo- 
politanism—but, with that exception, rather less than they 
do. It is useless to try to conceal from him that he will be 
rich, and, knowing that, his impulse towards work is, unless 
work is part of his inborn nature, rather a feeble one. The 
power possessed by all the young of protecting their immature 
brains by refusing to learn too much is more steadily exerted 
than usual, and the young Creesus seldom becomes a scholar, 
more rarely a thinker, most rarely of all a man in whom the 
dominant habit is reflection. And then comes, more pressing 
than all, the question whether it is better to keep the lad of 
such vast expectations short of money, so that he may value 
it more even than other men do, or to accustom him from the 
first to its possession, so that i‘ may never be to him 
an unexpected luxury. Is the boy’s allowance at 
school or college to be that of other boys of the 
same age, or is it to be more, much more, so that he shall 


a 

neighbours? We are told by those who know more of thy 
subject than we can pretend to do that this question ig y 
earnestly discussed between very rich parents and the tutoy 
they employ, that there are violent differences of opinion oj 
the subject, and that in practice it is settled, not by any 
appeal to principle or rule, but according to a sort of tradition 
prevailing in each house. Riches and Co. “starve” their Sons, 
with, as they think, good results, the boys growing up with 
convictions as to the value of money; while Wealth and (, 
“pamper ” their sons, also with, as they think, good results, the 
boys having from early years “ just ideas ” upon the subject of 
expenditure. That method of relying on tradition is probably 
much wiser than it looks, as it is based in the long rung 
accurate knowledge of family idiosyncrasies—you can trust g 
Hohenzollern not to waste where a Bourbon would spend with 
both hands—but one would like to decide, purely for one’s jp. 
tellectual satisfaction, which is the wiser way. Shoulda lad who 
will have, and knows he will have, £100,000 a year, he sent to 
college with £500 a year—that is, rather more than the averagg 
—or with £2,000 a year—that is, five times as much ? 

The majority, including most tutors, will decide at once, we 
believe, in favour of the smaller sum. The undergraduate, 
they say, with exceptional means is always being tempted; he 
gets surrounded by toadies, he feels no impulses of University 
ambition, and he either devotes himself to pleasure ag the 
young understand it, or he takes to some line of his owy 
which, even if it is in itself unobjectionable, his life in the 
University was not intended to promete. He comes away 
with no learning, with less knowledge of the world as itis 
than a poorer man, and with a fixed idea that wealth is in 
some way the barometer of importance. He is, too, apt to be 
wasteful, his superior means having enabled him to indulge, 
and therefore to strengthen, a habit of wilfulness, which more 
perhaps than any other tendency is destructive to great 
fortunes. Lads of our day do not, unless mentally feeble, 
shy half-crowns at sparrows, but they do very often feel that 
the use of money is to gratify will, and so, losing all sense of 
proportion, spend in a way which to impecunious outsiders 
suggests incipient lunacy. The general opinion of tutor, 
therefore, seems sound; but then there is something to be 
said on the other side. Croesus Junior knows very well, 
though in a vague way, “how his family stand,” and if 
pinched in his allowances is apt to grow bitter against his 
people, to rebel upon details, and to accept readily the offers 
of “assistance” certain to be pressed upon him. He learns to 
think of money as the instrument of pleasure, and making no 
attempt to live within his income, he becomes wasteful, or 
even reckless, in expenditure—a danger increased by the 
perpetual wounds inflicted on his vanity. “What, cannot you, 
of all men, afford that?” is the taunt he perpetually hears, or 
fancies, and which, unless he is a self-controlled man—in 
which rare case his income does not matter—is sure to drive 
him into expenses he would otherwise avoid. The best of 
habits, too, that a man can learn is to live within his income, 
and if that bears no proportion in early life to the future 
truth he is not learning it. We suspect that, if the families 
of whom we are writing are to be considered and not only the 
community, these arguments ought to outweigh those of the 
tutors, who, though perfectly sincere and with many 
individual cases to support them, are unconsciously influenced 
by care for their community, by a wish to promote equality 
during the College life, and by a serious fear lest envy or a 
false ideal of life should develop itself among their pupils. A 
truthful system must in the end be better than a histrionie 
system, and young Midas, with an allowance of £300 a year, is 
being taught social histrionies by a father who himself is only 
acting. It is impossible to feel quite certain, for, after all, 
each Jad is an individual with an impenetrable though crystal 
wall around him, but even as regards the detestable pride of 
money it may be doubted if it is felt-so strongly by the lad 
who has never to feel painfully about his means as by the lad 
who, knowing that he must be rich, is forced at every turn-to 
consider the means which for the present he does not possess 





CRAYFISH AND LOBSTERS. 
Sayrteem catching, once one of the minor fisheries of 
the Thames, is now a vanished industry. Ten years 
ago the banks of the river from Staines to the upper waters 
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gandmartins’ nests in a railway cutting. These holes were 
enerally not more than 18 in. below the normal water line of 
the river. In winter when the stream was full fresh holes 
were dug higher up the bank. In summer when the water 
fell these were deserted. The result was that there were 
many times more holes than crayfish, and that for hundreds 
of miles along the Thames and its tributaries these 
burrows made a perforated border of about 3 ft. deep. The 
almost complete destruction of the crayfish was due to a 
disease, which first appeared near Staines, and worked its 
way up the Thames, with as much method as enteric fever 
worked its way down the Nile in the Egyptian Campaign after 
Qmdurman. The epidemic is well known in France, where 
alarger kind of crayfish is reared artificially in ponds, and 
serves as the material for bisque décrevisses, and as the 
most elegant scarlet garnish for cold and hot dishes of 
fsh in Paris restaurants; but it was absolutely new to 
recent experience of the Thames. Perhaps that is why 
jts effects were so disastrous. The neat little fresh- 
water lobsters turned almost as red as if they had been 
boiled, crawled out of their holes, and died. Under some of the 
most closely perforated banks they lay like a red fringe along 
the riverside under the water. Near Oxford, and up the 
Cherwell, Windrush, and other streams they were so 
numerous that making crayfish pots was as much a 
local industry as making eel pots, the smaller withes, not 
much larger than a thick straw, being used for this purpose. 
Every cottage near the river had one or two of these pots, 
which were baited on summer nights and laid in the bottom 
of the stream near the crayfish holes. It must be supposed 
that they only use them by day, and come out by night, just 
as lobsters do, to roam about and seek food ona larger scale 
than that which they seize as it floats past their holes by day. 
That time of more or less enforced idleness the crayfish used 
to spend in looking out of their holes with their claws hang- 
ing just over the edge ready to seize and haul in anything 
nice that floated by. Their appetite by night was such that 
no form of animal food came amiss to them. The “pots” were 
baited with most unpleasant dainties, but nasty as these were 
they were not so unsavoury as the food which the crayfish 
found for themselves and thoroughly enjoyed, such as dead 
water-rats and dead fish, worms, snails, and larve. They 
were always hungry, and one of the simplest ways of 
catching them was to push into their holes a gloved finger, 
which the creature always seized with its claw and tried to 
drag further in. The crayfish, who, like the lobster, looked on 
itas a point of honour never to let go, was then jerked out 
intoa basket. They rather liked the neighbourhood of towns 
and villages because plenty of dirty refuse was thrown into 
the water. In the canalised stream which runs into Oxford 
City itself there were numbers, which not only burrowed in 
the bank, but made homes in all the chinks of stone and 
brick river walls, and sides of locks, and in the wood of the 
weiring, where they sat ensconced as snugly as crickets round 
a brick farmhouse kitchen fireplace. These were regularly 
caught by the families of the riverine population of boatmen, 
bargees, and waterside labourers, and sold in the Oxford 
market. A dish of crayfish, as scarlet as coral, was not un- 
frequently seen at a College luncheon. Possibly the recovery 
from the epidemic may be rapid, and the small boys of Medley 
and Mill Street may earn their sixpence a dozen as delight- 
fully as they used to. The neatest and most sportsmanlike 
method of capturing the crayfish was by snaring him with a 
willow wand. A long flexible willow was cut, and about three 
inches removed from the top without completely severing 
the bark; this was then trimmed with a knife, and twisted 
into a delicate noose about an inch across. The sportsman 
then betook himself to some old lock or bank where crayfish 
were numerous, and leaniag over looked up or down the 
stream to mark any pairs of claws hanging out of the holes. 
Selecting the largest, he would carefully push the noose towards 
the hole, and then drop it over one or both claws, and so haul 
the animal—we are forbidden to call it a fish, though Colonel 
Newcome called a lobster one—out of its burrow. Young 
crayfish, when hatched from the egg, are almost exactly like 
their parents. The female nurses and protects them, carrying 
them attached to its underside in clinging crowds. They grow 
very fast, and this makes it necessary for the youthful cray- 
fish to “ moult ” or shed their shells eight times in their first 
twelvemonth of life, as the shell is rigid and does not grow 








with the body. The constant secretion of the lime necessary 
to make these shells is so exhausting to the youthful crayfish 
that only a small number ever grow up. In America, where a 
large freshwater crayfish nearly a foot long is found, these 
burrowing habits are a serious nuisance, especially in the dykes 
of the Mississippi. In those streams from which these interest- 
ing little creatures have entirely disappeared it might be worth 
while to introduce the large Continental crayfish. As it is 
bred artificially, there would be no difficulty in obtaining a 
supply, and it would be a useful substitute for the small 
native kind. 


An experiment on a large scale has recently been made 
in the United States in artificially breeding lobsters to 
replenish the stock now somewhat depleted by the great 
“canning” industry. The method of obtaining the young 
lobsters is different from that employed to rear trout from 
ova. The female lobsters carry all their eggs fastened to 
hair-fringed fans or “ swimmerets” under their tails, the eggs 
being glued to these hairs by a kind of gum which instantly 
hardens when it touches the water. For some ten months the 
female lobster carries the eggs in this way, aerating them all 
the time with the movement of the swimmerets. When they 
are caught in the lobster-pots in the months of June and July, 
the eggs are taken to the hatchery, and the ova are detached. 
As they are already fertilised,they are put into hatching jars, 
where in due course they become young lobsters, or rather 
lobster larve, for the lobster does not start in life quite so much 
developed as doves the infant crayfish. It is about one-third 
of an inch long, has no large claws, and swims naturally on 
the surface of the water, instead of lurking at the bottom as 
it does when it has come to lobster’s estate. It seems to be 
compelled to rise to the surface, for sunlight, or any bright 
illumination, always brings swarms of lobsterlings to the top 
of the jars in which they are hatched. In the sea this 
impulse towards the light stands them in good stead, for in the 
surface-waters they find themselves surrounded by the count- 
less atoms of animal life, of potential life, the eggs and young 
of smaller sea beasts. It is furiously hungry and voracious, 
because, like the young crayfish, it has to change not only its 
shell but the lining of its stomach five times in eighteen days. 
Unfortunately, in the hatching jars there is no such store of 
natural food as in the sea. The result is that the young 
lobsters have to eat each other, which they do with a cheerful 
mind, if they are not at once liberated. Hence, the United 
States lobster hatchery is not responsible to its alumnz for 
more than their start in life. When the young lobsters have 
reached their fifth month they go to the bottom and “settle 
down” in the literal sense to the serious life of lobsters. 
They find or dig holes, in which they live by day like sea 
rabbits, and come out by night to feed and roam. According 
to the report of the Commissioners of Fisheries, Game, and 
Forests of the State of New York, they grow very slowly, and 
when eating lobster we are consuming the production of 
several years of development. From 2 in. to 3in. is the 
maximum growth of the first year. In two years this has 
increased to 5 in. or 7in. if food is plentiful. At the end of five 
years the lobster may be 10in. long. It is also fairly certain that 
the female lobster only lays eggs once in two years, because it 
moults in the alternate years, and has no spare energy left 
for reproduction. In lobster-catching circles there is con- 
siderable doubt as to the age to which the creatures may 
possibly live. There seems no purticular reason why a 
lobster should ever die of old age, though it often 
finds it difficult to escape its enemy, the large cuttie- 
fish, which crushes and eats it wherever it may be, 
even in its own hole in the rocks. But there is no 
doubt that they do die of old age, because they have 
been found in articulo mortis apparently for no other 
reason. It is well known that sea animals often come to 
the shore when ill or dying. Not long ago a very large and 
very old lobster was found in a shallow pool off the Lincoln- 
shire coast, evidently dying of general decay. It was covered 
with sea-shells and parasites, and was blind and very feeble. 
The Isle of Wight fishermen say that when mature a iobster’s 
age may be guessed from its weight. Each half-pound repre- 
sents a year. Perhaps the largest Isle of Wight lobster was 
one of 8lb. caught under the steps of the Needles Lighthouse. 
This would represent an age of sixteen years. The largest 
Jobster yet recorded as taken in the United States weighed 33 1b, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LESSONS OF THE WAR. 
(To THe Eprtor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I think your readers may be interested to read the 
following notes in regard to the lessons of the war made by 
one who is a thoroughly capable military critic. His name, 
though communicated to you, cannot be published, but he 
does not speak without authority, and he has visited the chief 
scenes of the war and studied the military problem on the 
spot.—I am, Sir, &e., Z. 








“A Colonial who served through the Transvaal War said 
that he went home persuaded of two things,—one, that his own 
country was impregnable, and the other, that the British Army 
was not what he had hitherto believed. There seems no doubt 
that the war has brought home the conviction that for defence 
purposes an almost untrained people in arms, which can move 
and shoot and which knows its country, can hold its own 
against a very large invading force. If the Boers had chosen 
to make for Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, and Cape 
Town, instead of playing into our hands by concentrating round 
Ladysmith, Mafeking, and Kimberley, it is painful to imagine what 
might have heen the result. So much is in favour of the defenders 
of well-selected positions in these days of long-range weapons and 
smokeless powder, before which drill, discipline, and courage in the 
attack are apt merely to serve to increase the slaughter in the 
attacking ranks. In considering the Colonial’s feeling of dis- 
appointment with the Regular Army, we must remember that 
hitherto the Colonial troops have only been brought into actual 
contact with a selected few, usually zealous and sympathetic 
officers, carefully selected for their special qualifications. ‘They 
had not been brought into contact with the British Army as a 
whole ; and these Colonials, themselves selected from among the 
pick of our race, and having their intelligence unfettered by the 
bonds of red-tape, which sooner or later crush out of the soldier 
educated under our present system the one quality for which we 
eagerly seek in time of war, could not but draw unfavourable 
comparisons between the average Imperial officers and their own. 
There must always be a tendency for an army to crystallise 
during a prolonged period of peace, and the precepts of great 
generals, which may have been excellent in their day, 
besides becoming obsolete in due course, further become 
distorted and hackneyed until we arrive at something as 
remote from the original conception as is much modern theology 
from the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. The end is 
sacrificed to the means, and the drill, discipline, and smartness 
which were originally legitimate means to an end have come to 
be regarded as a fetish, in the worship of which common-sense 
efficiency for war has been lost sight of. Granting this, and 
recognising the fact that to the average mind fixed standards 
are preferable {o variable theories, the great point on which we 
must insist is that whenever we do have an opportunity of profit- 
ing by real warfare, we should do our utmost to seize the fleeting 
occasion of correcting our theories, and remodelling the rubrics 
which, I suppose, are indispensable for the subordinate teachers 
of the art of war. 


No business man, if he had taken a contract to dispose of 
the Boer War, would have ‘preferred infantry,’ nor would 
he have sent out the limited number of horsemen available 
with lances in their right hands to fight people with whose 
mode of warfare we were already too familiar. Even the carbine, 
carried on the saddle as a third weapon, in the use of 
which the trooper had expended only a traction of the time 
absorbed by the medieval sword and lance, was useless 
against the Mauser rifle, and, though I suppose not a sword is at 
present worn throughout South Africa, it will be many a year 
before the experience gained out here will be taken advantage of 
elsewhere. Notwithstanding all we have learned during the 
last two years, little alteration can yet be detected in the system 
of our training, which aims at a standard which may produce 
something pretty in peace, but which is not only useless, but 
pernicious in reference to the only purpose for which armies 
exist,—viz., war. How can intelligent individuals, officers, 
non-commissioned officers, or men study their profession more 
reriously when, in barrack-room parlance, an afternoon’s 
‘soldiering’ consists in a complete overhauling, pipe-claying, 
and polishing of every part of a man’s equipment? From 
the polished spike on the white or burnished helmet to the 
spurs on the soldier’s heels, his very dress and equipment are 
utterly unsuitable. Not only does the burnished metal and 
snowy pipeclay represent time wasted, but it is all as dangerous 
as it is useless. How many men’s lives have been lost through 
the highly polished mess-tin worn on the back of the infantry 
soldier, which has only been worked up to its standard of bril- 
liancy to serve as a mark for the Boer while its bearer was 
endeavouring to obtain cover in the grass during a frontal attack 
acrors one of the many glacis which have been so often and so 
carefully selected for us? Years ago the Indian cavalry aban- 
doned their steel chains and scabbards. Yet, though we are taught 
that the object of scouting is to see without being seen, to this 
day the burnished and jingling equipment of our cavalry acts as a 
heliograph by day and asa foghorn by night. ‘Nothing makes 
a regiment so unsoldierly as active service,’ an old adjutant used 


mmm 
officers to ‘ get their men together,’ which means leaving them to 
their company oflicers as little as possible, and leaving no stong 
unturned to get every man as nearly the same as possible, Wh 
should we allow all this valuable time to be wasted during the 
long years of peace, when we well know that the moment we go 
to war we must give all up and begin practically as amateurs? 
A common argument in favour of mediwval training for modern 
war is that we must not imagine that our experience of the Boerg 
will serve when we have to deal with a European Power, Tha 
detail will probably never be the same in any two of the wars in 
which we continually find ourselves engaged in various parts of 
the world, but principles rarely change, and those of us who haya 
profited by our late experience are far ahead of Continental 
critics, who still base their theories upon the war of 1870-71, 
Mobility, taking cover, and marksmanship must overcome every. 
thing. Mere numbers in masses only swell the list of casualties, 
It is more than ever a question of quality and not quantity; and, 
like our late adversaries, we must learn to ‘fight to live’ insteaj 
of ‘fighting to die,’ as the Boers say the British soldier loves to 
do. ‘The principle of courage in the attack stands for as much ag 
ever, but however well adapted the frontal attack of infantry as 
performed upon an English parade-ground may have been for 
dealing with muzzle-loaders, it becomes nothing Jess than murder 
when the enemy is well concealed in a series of carefully selected 
positions and armed with the latest repeating rifles :— 


‘Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do and die!’ 
Possibly magnificent, but thoroughly unbusinesslike. 


An officer who commanded eight companies of mounted infantry 
during the war observed to me that ‘after two or three months in 
the field each man began to be an individual.’ The detail has 
changed, but the principle stands, and a much higher order of 
courage is required by the private soldier of to-day, who has to 
work his way in a semi-independent fashion across the bullet. 
swept veldt witbout the moral support afforded by close com. 
radeship and leadership, than of the soldier of the past, who was 
merely carried along with the mass. Now, a section of infantry 
—a sergeant’s command—is the very largest unit that can be 
personally controlled by an individual, and when the members of 
even a section are strung out in loose extended order and single 
rank the sergeant must rely upon each man to carry out his 
own part. A commanding officer must nowadays take all 
his officers into his confidence. He cannot explain the general 
plan too clearly to each, and the officers must see that their 
sergeants and rank-and-file understand as well as they do, 
Then, when the advance begins, each component part knows 
what is required of him, and it lies with the subordinates to 
carry out the detail of the scheme which has been entrusted to 
them by their superiors. Mounted infantry has done good work, 
and so has cavalry, but again we come back to the point that it 
is wholly unreasonable to train men systematically in one way 
and use them in another. Mounted infantry are no doubt armed 
and equipped as they should be, and the cavalry regiments and 
Yeomanry iu Scuth Africa have been compelled to follow tieir 
example. But Albrecht is right: ‘You do not want to teach 
your infantry to ride; teach your cavalry to shoot.’ ‘ Away 
with ironmongery,’ says Mr. Winston Churchill, and there can 
be no doubt that the horsemen of the future must put their trust 
in their repeating rifles, not in cold steel. The argument is often 
advanced that an enemy much dreads the lance, and this is doubt- 
less true, but I have never been able to hear of any serious or even 
proportionate damage being done in any cavalry charge or pursuit 
within my own experience, except as a rule to the cavalry them- 
selves; and if a fleeing foe is really to be destroyed, a mounted 
force with repeating rifles and galloping Maxims which can get 
up close and then come into action wiil assuredly do far more 
damage than one which must deal with each man hand 
to hand. 


Times have changed, and we must not be left behind. Repeating 
rifles have superseded pikes, and our drill-books want bringing 
up to date. Go on to any British infantry parade-ground and 
sound the ‘Prepare for cavalry.’ A square will be formed, and 
the men brought to the position of ‘Charge bayonets.’ The 
bayonet is put first—instead of every man realising the fact that 
he is in a position to mow down as many horse-soldiers as care 
to approach, long before they can be expected to impale themselves 
upon his bayonet. ‘The Boer is as practical as we have shown our- 
selves to be unpractical. MWe does nothing for show—nothing 
without a purpose, and endeavours to act always in accordance 
with the soundest reason. He does not allow tradition and 
superstition to interfere with his judgment, but when he sees 
any reason to modify his system, adopts the line he thinks best 
without a moment’s hesitation It is often said that the British 
officer is stupid, and the Boer does not pay a high tribute to his 
intelligence when he dubs him ‘Onoosel’ or ‘Innocent.’ Bat 
it is the system that is to blame, not the individual. An officer 
who may act in the most foolish way as a commander can often be 
very intelligent off duty, and there is no doubt that the young men 
who now obtain commissions are at least up to the average intelli- 
gence of their class. But as soon as it comes to service matters, 
common-sense, the wost valuable of all qualities, is put aside, and 
the unfortunate officer racks his brain to think what the military 
text-books would have him do. If he has been to the Staff College 
he will still further meditate as to the probable action of 
Frederick the Great or Napoleon if they had been in his place, 
and the result is more disastrous than ever. One of the best and 
most intelligent cavalry ollicers I ever knew, who has well 
sustained his reputation during the war, went through the 
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: uld bestow upon him was that one would never 
te yr been there. This is typical of the effect of 
in system of instruction in the Army, from that of the 
seruit, commencing with Para. 7, Drill-Book (the first position of 
3 soldier) up to that of the Staff College. 


Ibis often urged that officers should be of a different class, and that 
they should devote all their time to their profession. No sensible 
officer could devote much more time than at present to polishing, 

ipe-claying, obsolete steady drill, impossible field-days, filling up 

; illess returns, or even to military history, which for any practical 
sarposes under the wholly changed and ever-changing conditions 
Pe modern warfare is as misleading as it is generally inaccurate. 
As regards its inaccuracy, let any officer who has taken part in 
a campaign or battle study its official history in compari son 
with what he knows to have actually taken place. Accidents 
become ‘phases,’ and the various situations which arose and 
were saved by the initiative of obscure individuals figure as 
part of the carefully thought-out scheme of the master-mind. 
By all means let officers read military history, but le6 them 
make a very large allowance for the desire of the historian to 
present all in the most favourable light, and let them remember 
that under varying conditions nothing but general principles 
ean in any case apply. 


Passing from officers to the rank-and-file, every endeavour 
js still made to crush out the one thing—initiative—which 
under old-fashioned conditions was quite out of place, but is 
now indispensable. During the morning following the disaster 
at Magersfontein a Captain observed a man of his company 
firing with great steadiness, taking perfect cover, and en- 
couraging a considerable group in his neighbourhood to follow 
bis example. The Captain pointed him out to his colour- 
cergeant, and asked the latter what sort of a _man this was. 
‘He’s all very well at this kind of thing, Sir,’ replied the 
colour-sergeant, ‘ but he’s no manner of use as a “ soldier.” ’” 


The rifleman of to-day is not a halberdier, and it is childish 
to go on training the former as if he were going to act 
as the latter. All this is fully recognised in South 
Africa, but no result is yet apparent elsewhere. A full-grown 
private in a garrison town cannot be trusted to go anywhere on 
duty unless marched by a corporal. Hours are spent on drill 
which, once learned, should only require to be remembered, 
aud the soldier’s life is shortened by sentry-go and all the 
formalities attending mounting and dismounting guard over 
little or nothing. ‘The numerous surrenders which have 
characterised the war have usually been unavoidable. The 
fault lay in the want of circumspection which led to the 
British troops being continually found in a series of impossible 
situations. ‘The Boers made a practice of laying traps into 
which we usually walked with the same resuit. Yet in 
every garrison town we see soldiers who are already use- 
lessly on guard continually standing to arms on the approach of 
‘all armed parties.” Presumably this was originally intended as 
a precaution against surprise, but though the sentry on the gate 
thunders, ‘Guard turn out!’ on the approach of every two or 
three men of his own company wearing side-arms who may pass 
his post, all this antiquated formality affords no instruction in 
the direction of guaranteeing our soldiers against being con- 
stantly outwitted in real life. ‘ Halt, who comes there?’ 
‘Friend, &c. And when the field officer of the day goes his 
rounds at 11 p.m. in review order and on his horse, he is required 
to give the ‘countersign.’ All this would be mere waste of time 
if it did not induce the Army gradually to acquiesce in leaving 
out any reference to common-sense when dealing with matters 
nilitary, and live in a world of formality and routine stereotyped 
by the tradition of years, 


It is difficult to imagine that the Army can be reorganised 
from within. Generals and other superior officers have 
passed their lives under the system which is now con- 
demned, and the younger men are not in a position to 
speak. The expert is apt to see the trees, but not the forest ; 
and the Army can only be placed upon a sound focting by 
civilians who know what they want and insist on having 
it. The soldiers must be heard on every point, and their 
recommendations will often render material assistance, but 
the reformers will ignore objections which are only based upon 
tradition and have no solid foundation in fact. A most im- 
portant essential for the training of infantry is a new drill-book,. 
The name ‘ Drill-book’ should be abolished, and the handbook 
entitled ‘Infantry Training.’ Nothing should be retained which 
is not really necessary. 


Double should at once be abolished in favour of single 
rank, and, generally speaking, cavalry and infantry dis- 
mounted drill and bugle calls should be assimilated on 
the lines of the former. ‘The present cavalry drill is 
simplicity itself, and far ahead of infantry. The training of all 
ranks must commence with a course of free gymnastics, for 
the introduction of which into the British Army enough credit 
cannot be accorded to Colonel Fox. Then the instructors who 
complete the men’s training must carry on the same system, 
which aims at the development of the man’s intelligence and 
physique in such a way as to enable the two to work together 
With the best possible result. The personnel of our standing 
Army or Imperial police of the future cannot be too highly 
trained, and the foundation of their training must be in the com- 
bination of the development of their minds and bodies, not in the 
annihilation of the one and the distortion of the other.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


. eer 
DERWENTWATER PRESERVATION. 
THE SCHEME OF THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—You announced some weeks ago that an opportunity 
had occurred for purchasing for the public some wooded land 
on the slope forming the western shore of Derwentwater. 
The National Trust has now secured more than half the 
money, and donations are daily coming in; but the time 
during which the option of purchase is open is quickly 
passing, and the amount still to be collected is very large,— 
£3,460, London is emptying fast. May I through your 
columns ask those who are going, or have gone, to mountain, 
lake, and moor for their own holiday to send some contribu- 
tion towards securing for others this lovely slope of mountain, 
meadow, and wood, that it may be for ever open freely to all 
who need rest and who care for views of lake and hill and 
sky? We do not plead for it as we might for help in famine 
or pestilence, but there is a hunger of the soul and mind 
and heart as well as of the body; and it is for ever true 
that to make a healthy life one must have rest as well as 
work. We do not live by bread alone; the Sunday rest is as 
necessary to man as the weekly toil. We all feel the need, 
and that increasingly, of fair places where the flowers grow 
and there is sight of sky and hill. We area rich nation, and 
surely we should each do what in us lies to secure places such 
as this for the large number of those who yearly escape from 
our towns to the country, and who do not visit those possess- 
ing parks and grounds, and who yearly find accessible ground 
more built over and enclosed. But more than this, the Lake 
District is an inheritance of our nation, fair and still, and 
haunted by memories of our great men. Whoever has learnt 
from Ruskin and Wordsworth should try to preserve for their 
countrymen some of the beauties which moulded and taught 
them to be what they were. This land, too, is a great living 
picture, and from it one beholds other great pictures. One may 
see Skiddaw rise against the sky, and the mists gather blue in 
the recesses of Borrowdale, hear the wavelets break against the 
shore, watch the squirrel at his play, and see the masses of tall 
foxgloves on the hillside, while treading the winding wood paths, 
or the mountain meadow on the side of Catbells. Are we to 
keep this for our people or not? It depends upon us each 
and all. Will you each in your measure help? We have 
committees in Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Keswick, 
the working men are subscribing, we are issuing cards to 
those who will collect shillings, we have made the scheme 
known in the hotels and banks in the district, we have written 
to America, ever ready as she is to unite with us in apprecia- 
tion of these common inheritances of our race. We have 
received £3,540 in donations varying from 5s. to £500, 
but the amount to raise is large, the time is short ; committees 
and notices and letters to papers do not purchase land; it is 
you, the potential donors, with whom it rests whether this 
year a mile of the shore of Derwentwater is saved as a pos- 
session for English people or not. I doubt whether much of 
the money we this year spend will do so deep and lasting 
good as that which forms our share of the mile of mountain 
meadow slope on Derwentwater.—I am, Sir, &e., 
190 Marylebone Road, N.W. Octavia Hitt. 


[We endorse every line and every word of Miss Hill's 
appeal.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE COCKERTON JUDGMENT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Seeing that Sir Charles Elliott’s criticism of your 
article on the Cockerton judgment (Spectator, July 13th) 
appears to be based on several unwarranted assumptions, 
the “regret”. he expresses seems to be uncalled for. In the 
first place, there is no indication in the article (that I can 
find) of your having been “led away by admiration of Sir 
John Gorst’s satirical criticism,” but there are some excellent 
common-sense comments on the facts he adduced. Secondly, 
Sir Charles Elliott assumes that the policy of the present Govern- 
ment is “reactionary.” You, Sir, in your article criticise 
with just severity the laches of the Government in respect of 
the education question, but you also show clearly that the 
introduction of the present incomplete Bill is all that is now 
practicable, and affords no just ground for complaint, This 
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Bill proposes, as a temporary measure, to adopt a scheme for 
the constitution of local authorities which is practically the 
same as that recommended by Mr. Bryce’s Commission (vide 
letter by Sir R. C. Jebb in the Times of the 20th inst.), and it is 
difficult to understand in what respect such a proposal can be 
said to be “reactionary.” Thirdly, Sir Charles Elliott assumes 
that the decision of the Judges is contrary to the spirit of the 
Act, and discloses a defect in the law which should he 
promptly remedied. I think Sir Charles will find but few 
people (outside the School Board) to agree with him in 
this opinion. To most persons who have devoted atten- 
tion to this question this judgment appears to be an 
authoritative statement in judicial language of the obvious 
intention of the framers of the Elementary Education Acts, 
and the fact that the Education Department has been their 
accomplice in illegal action does not appear to be a good argu- 
ment for altering the law in accordance with the wishes of 
the School Board. The question of education is one of policy 
and not of sentiment; and the policy must be determined by 
what is best for the community as a whole, and certainly 
ought not to be influenced by feelings such as those appealed 
to by Sir Charles when he pictures the “elderly and grizzled 
student bending over his letters and pothooks.” It has been 
decided that it is wise for the community to provide elemen- 
tary education for children at the public expense, but it by no 
means follows that it would be wise to provide higher educa- 
tion also at the expense of the community. The ratepayer is 
a long-suffering beast of burden, whose interests appear to be 
but little considered by either party to this controversy, but 
there is a limit to his powers of endurance, and before adding 
to his load it would be well to consider whether the true 
policy of the community makes the addition advisable. If it 
be granted that every child ought to have an opportunity of 
obtaining the best education possible, yet it must be remem- 
bered that only a very small proportion of children are 
desirous or capable of profiting by advanced education; it 
would seem, therefore, to be a needless waste of money to 
provide machinery for the higher education of all when but 
very few will make profitable use of it. Would it not be 
possible by means of scholarships to sift out the children 
likely to profit by advanced education ?—the scholarships to 
be provided at the public expense, to be open to competition 
by all scholars on leaving elementary schools, and to be of 
sufficient amount to provide for education and maintenance 
for, say, three years at a secondary school, on leaving which a 
scholarship to a University would be open to competition. In 
some such way as this it would appear possible to provide for 
those children capable of profiting by higher education with- 
out overburdening the ratepayer. With regard to “adults,” 
surely it is too much to propose to throw the cost of teach- 
ing them on the rates! An adult who desires to educate 
himself certainly ought to pay for it, and I do not think 
Sir Charles Elliott’s picture of the alien immigrant “repair- 
ing his deficiencies” at the expense of the English rate- 
payer, in order to compete more efficiently in the home 
labour market, will command much sympathy.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ARTHUR CLAY. 
Ardmeallie, Rothiemay, N.B. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND ENGLISH PROVINCIAL 
LIFE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of July 13th you show in the above- 
cited article how much Birmingham especially, and English 
provincial life generally, benefit by the services of men who 
“stick loyally by their towns where they have thriven in 
wealth and position,” as compared with others who go to live 
out in the county, and gradually lose touch with the municipal 
life. To the former desirable state of things there is one con- 
dition precedent which you have not pointed out. It is that 
the town shall have a district or suburb sufficiently free from 
distasteful or objectionable circumstances to be acceptable to 
the thriven men asa residence. Near small towns this is easy, 
but near the larger ones it requires special provision, either of 
Nature, as in the case of Glasgow, or made by the foresight 
of man, as in the case of Birmingham, which fifty years ag 
had no very large factories, but a constantly encroaching 
multitude of small ones, always seeking fresh sites. Now 
in those days Birmingham fancied that it was a very Radical 


la. 
and anything which disagreed with the rather spitefy] 
propaganda of the late John Bright and (o, y 
their principles had prevailed, you would not have 
been praising Birmingham to-day: for the glue, varnish 
bedstead, small ironware, and other factories would hayg 
spread over the Edgbaston district as they have over the others 
But two large landlords, availing themselves of the leoa| 
restrictions which Birmingham was doing its best to render 
impossible, agreed not to sell or lease a large radial segment 
of land for any purpose but the erection of dwellings, ang 
kept their agreement in spite of many and great money 
temptations. So the Birmingham thriving and _ thrive, 
magnates found a pleasant district within ten minutes of the 
Town Hall, and lived there, found it easy to attend Coungil 
meetings, discovered a good leader, and improved the town 
Nor was this reserve beneficial only to the magnates, as ‘y 
evidenced to-day by the constant stream of the poorer citizens 
who on holidays prefer the Hagley and other roads of this 
district for their walk out of the city, because they fing 
they can pass through a region of pleasant front gardens 
to the outside country. I would not trouble you with this 
reminiscence were it not that I should be glad, through your 
means, to try to impress on all Municipal Authorities, Loca] 
Boards, &c., the prime necessity of the early provision of g 
reserve of this kind as an elementary factor in the ultimate 
success of their town; and to call attention to the importance 
of the radial segment as the form offering most convenience 
and pleasure to the townsmen, rich and poor. Americans, 
who are the only people who lay out entirely new cities, have 
grasped this doctrine partially, fo: they reserve land for 
squares, churches, and parks; but they have, perhaps, been 
too hurried to apprehend the importance of the radial form 
of reserve which Birmingham enjoys.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


A. B. G, 





NONDESCRIPT ANIMALS AS PETS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I can give you an illustration of the mischievous 
capabilities of the kinkajou, and also of its very amusing 
antics and demeanour as a pet if its owner can possibly keep 
it in subjection. About fifty-five years ago, in 1845 or 1846, 
the late Mr. Vernon Wollaston, then residing at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, kept a kinkajou in his rooms. Mr. V. 
Wollaston is well known from his great book, “Insecta 
Maderiensia,” and from his accomplishments as a naturalist. 
One evening he invited the undergraduate members of the 
then Cambridge Ray Society to his rooms. There were 
present on this occasion besides myself Mr. Frederick Towns- 
end, well known as a botanist and artist; Mr. Charles 
Woolley Dod, the distinguished botanist and cultivator of 
rare plants, and in those days, like Mr. Wollaston, a 
“beetle” collector. These three are now, I believe, th» only 
survivors of the party. Others present were Mr. Babington, 
Professor of Botany at St. John’s College; the late Sir 
Augustus Wollaston Franks; and John Woolley, afterwards 
distinguished for his enthusiasm in seeking out and discover. 
ing the nesting-places and eggs of rare birds, such as the 
jacksnipe, the fieldfare, and many species of eagles. Collins, 
the Lord of Sark, was of the party, and his cousin Lukis 
whose father wrote a very interesting account of that queer 
fish, the hippocampus, that is published in Yarvell’s 
“British Fishes.” Well, after discussion and coffee, &c., the 
kinkajou was let loose for a ramble round the rooms. He 
used to be kept in a large tinned-wire cage, with shavings 
scented with cajeput oil to keep it pleasantly fragrant. As 
soon as he got out he began to investigate the guests, biting 
their fingers gently, nibbling their hair, and so forth. Then 
he suddenly became excited and apparently possessed by a 
demon of mischief. He clambered up the bookcase and scat- 
tered several volumes on the floor, then he ran up the curtains 
upsetting coffee-cups and small impedimenta as he tried to 
evade his pursuers, as we were all now eager to get him back 
into his cage; he tore Babington’s coat with his hind claws, 
and really gave a great deal of not wholly amusing excite 
ment for twenty minutes or so. Finally, he twisted his tail 
tightly round a tall lamp and brought it with a smash to the 
ground. This, I believe, was the most exciting experience 
that Mr. Vernon Wollaston had of the capabilities of his pet 





place, and was very much down upon landlords and leases, 


to prove a domestic annoyance, but I do not think any of the 
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then young members of the Ray Society at Cambridge will 
forget the kinkajou’s evening out. Mr. Wollaston gave his 
animal soon afterwards to the Zoological Society, and I often 
saw him in the Gardens when in company with my late dear 
friend, R. Temple Frere, who was also one of the party.— 
Jam, Sir, &., Epwarp R. Fitton. 





SCHOOL TREATS v. COUNTRY HOLIDAYS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—There is a practical side to this question which I should 
like to lay before your readers. School treats cost about 
ds, 6d. per child for a day’s doubtful pleasure or profit,— 
railway fare, dinner, and tea ; £50 for four hundred children. 
Now this sum would pay the expenses of sending half the 
number away for a week, with better results to the two 
hundred fortunates, and little loss which could not be re- 
paired by milk and buns in our parks to the less fortunate. 
But why should we not have holiday weeks endowed in the 
same way as hospital cots? And why should not children 
earn a week in the country as a prize for good conduct and 
polite manners,—needful accessories whose cultivation might 
be encouraged with advantage to the community in these 
latter days ?—I am, Sir, &c., S. Braue. 





MR. RHODES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I am sorry to see that the tone of your paper, which is 
usually so sound in its patriotism, is hostile to Mr. Rhodes. 
In your note to a letter which appears in the issue of 
July 13th, you prophesy that he will appear in bis favourite 
character of the great amalgamator of Dutch and English, 
and in the same breath you sincerely trust that he will be 
kept out of the opportunity of acting up to his part. Surely 
you wish the Dutch and Engiish to be amalgamated. Surely 
that is the consummation for which we all devoutly hope. 
Why, then, do you desire the unrivalled influence of Mr. 
Rhodes to have no part in the great work ? I hope you will 
not think that I write in any carping spirit, for I yield 
to no one in admiration of your paper, the perusal 
of which I always thoroughly enjoy. I am generally in 
hearty accord with your views of England’s Imperial position 
in the world, but I confess I cannot understand your 
antipathy to Mr. Rhodes. He has done a great work for the 
Empire. He has created, amidst every surrounding of dis- 
couragement and opposition, a great Colony, destined to 
develop into a magnificent field for the energies of English- 
men; he has run every risk in the war in order to help his 
countrymen and the Empire. He has gained a great fortune, 
it is true, but has he spent it on selfish personal enjoyment ? 
No, he has lived simply, in order to devote it to great public 
ends. Afterall, there are very few with his wealth who would 
have acted so. He has made mistakes, no doubt, but we all 
make mistakes, even lesser men. We do not all, however, 
devote our lives, singly, as he has devoted his life, to the 
greatness of ourcountry. He is a great man, and in our little 
abbreviated lives we so rarely come across a great man that 
when we do we should make the most of him, and we English- 
men should be proud that he is an Englishman. The fact 
that your opinions on this subject appear to me so out of 
harmony with your general opinions, which are broad and 
sympathetic, must be my excuse for troubling you.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. F. Prescort. 

Quetta, Worthing. 

[We can best answer our correspondent’s protest by 
quoting the words which we added to a letter on the same 
subject some three months ago. Our grounds for distrusting 
Mr. Rhodes’s Imperialism, and for regarding it as an Im- 
perialism for which the Empire has no use, are as follows :— 
“We distrust him as an Imperialist because—(1) he gave 
£10,000 to the Irish rebel party under Mr. Parnell when the 
defenders of the Union were engaged in a death-struggle with 
that party,—7.e., Mr. Rhodes handed the sinews of war to the 
Empire’s deadliest enemy; (2) he pampered the Bond, though 
knowing all the time, as we now perceive, its true nature ; 
(3) he introduced into the Empire that demoralising mixture 
of speculative commercialism and Imperialism which led, 
among other things, to the crimes and blunders of the 
Matabeleland settlement and the Matabele revolt; (4) he 
engineered, or, more correctly, muddled, the Jameson Raid, 





and so tied the hands of the Imperial Government for five 
years while the Boers were preparing their forces, and thus 
prevented us helping the Outlanders, though help was rightly 
due to them. ‘A plague on such Imperialism’ seems to us 
the necessary comment. What would Imperialists have said 
if before the war some capitalist here, who professed to be an 
Imperialist, had given £10,000 to the leaders of the Bond? 
But the Bond was not so deadly an enemy of the Empire as 
Mr. Parnell and his National League.” That Mr. Rhodes is 
no mere selfish money-grubber, and that in his reckless and 
inefficient way he really cares for the Empire, we readily admit, 
but we repeat that for such a servant the Empire has no use.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





LORD ROSEBERY. 
{To tHe Epriror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

S1r,—Permit me to pursue the rowing metaphor, elaborated 
in your article on Lord Rosebery in the Spectator of July 20th, 
one step further, by reminding you of the existence of the 
“eoach.” The coach is nearly as indispensable to good rowing 
as “stroke,” although “he does not enter the boat to take an 
oar, but is content to shout his criticisms from the bank.” 
Moreover, it is the most sportsmanlike thing a great coach 
can do to give his services to either rival in a race indifferently, 
as Cambridge University has occasion gratefully to testify. 
Will the analogy not hold for Lord Rosebery here too ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., AN OARSMAN. 





THE BATTLE OF FONTENOY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPRCTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I see in the Spectator of July 20th the following letter 
with reference to the famous incident between the English 
and French Household troops at Fontenoy :— 


“Str,—The legend of Lord Charles Hay and the Count 
d’Anteroche, quoted in your review of ‘The Military Life of 
Field-Marshal George, First Marquess Townshend, in the 
Spectator of July 13th, was finally disposed of by Carlyle in his 
‘ Frederick the Great, Book XV.,Chap 8. He there gives the 
true story on the unimpeachable authority of Lord Charles Hay 
i and explains very well the probable genesis of the legend. 
—H. W. L.” 


However, the French believe in the “legend,” and as they 
were the victors at Fontenoy they are at least entitled to an 
opinion. In answer, I quote Larousse, given in my book :— 


“Les Anglais approchérent jusqu’d 50 pas de distance; puis 
leurs officiers 6tant leurs chapeaux salutrent les Frangais. Le 
comte de Chabannes, le duc de Biron, qui s’étaient avancés, et 
tous les officiers des gardes Frangaises leur rendirent leur salut. 
On sait le singulier échange de courtoisie qui eut lieu entre les 
deux camps. Lord Charles Hay, capitaine aux gardes Anglaises, 
cria ‘ Messieurs des gardes Frangaises, tirez.’? Le comte d’Ante- 
roche, lieutenant de grenadiers, répondit ‘Messieurs, nous ne 
tirons jamais les premiers—tirez vous mémes.’ Les Anglais ne 
se le firent pas répéter; ils exécutérent un feu routant qui 
emporta notre premier rang tout entier: 600 soldats et 52 officiers 
tombérent morts ou blessés. Au premier d’abord, ce raflinage 
de politesse, cette invitation & se faire passer par les armes 
semble une quintessence ridicule de l’ancien esprit chevaleresque ; 
mais il ne faut pas accuser ici les officiers Fran¢ais d’une civilité 
puérile et par trop honnéte, dont ils n’étaient pas coupables; une 
ordonnance de la fin du XVII. siécle prescrivait 4 nos troupes 
d’essayer le premier feu, et c’est & cette ordonnance seule qu’il 
faut attribuer la courtoisie devenue proverbiale, dont Anglais et 
Frangais usérent les uns a |’égard des autres 4 Fontenoy.” 


It is quite possible that Lord Charles Hay did not personally 
call on the French Guards to fire first, but I am convinced 
that the incident zn the main is true. Any one who has ever 
been in action will agree with me when I say that nothing is 
more confusing than the different accounts given by officers 
concerning a battle they have taken part in. Moreover, I see 
in the list of casualties that I give of Fontenoy in my book 
that Lord Charles Hay, of the 1st Foot Guards, was wounded, 
and the correctness of his statement depended no doubt upon 
his own recollections, which the wound he received may well 
have rendered very confused. I adhere, therefore, to the 
account that I give in my book.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. V. F. TowNsHEND, 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 


Naval and Military Club. 





WOMEN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In making this appeal the Committee of the Women’s 
Holiday Fund, of which her Majesty Queen Alexandra has 
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recently become patroness, are relying upon the generosity of 
the public to prevent the entire cessation of the work which 
they have in hand. The object of the Society is to bring two 
or three weeks’ holiday within reach of some of the many 
tired and cverworked wives and mothers of this great city, 
The chief burden of the home necessarily falls upon the 
mother of the family, and her need of rest and change has 
perhaps been hitherto somewhat overlooked. Such rest and 
change often prevent a complete breakdown, and are therefore 
of the greatest benefit not only to the mother, but to all the 
members of her family. The treasury of the Society is literally 
empty. Arrangements for the holidays of three orfour hundred 
women havealready been made for thissummer, and applications 
are daily pouringin. Unless further funds are at once forth- 
coming it will be impossible to send away any more women. 
The cost of each woman’s holiday averages 25s., of which as 
large a proportion as possible is paid by the woman herself. 
The Society is entirely undenominational. Donations will be 
grateful acknowledged by the hon. treasurer, A. S. 
Daniell, Esq., Fairchildes, Warlingham, Surrey; and all 
information with regard to the working of the Society can 
be obtained by applying to Miss G. E. Burt, hon. secretary, 
168 Holland Park Avenue, W.—We are, Sir, &c., 
A. F. Lonpon, Epw. Rorren, Jas. Br. or Emmaus, 
Henry Scorr Honitanp, H. W. Wess 
Peptor, J. Scorr Livaetr, Ep. H. LusHine- 
ton, E. Symes Tuomprson, M.D., Jrssiz P. 
B. Purprs (Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee). 
168 Holland Park Avenue, W. 





THE FRIENDS’ MANIFESTO ON THE WAR. 

(To THF EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—Will you kindly give the publicity of your columns to 
the enclosed? It is my reply to a document, entitled “A 
Plea for a Peaceable Spirit” which has been extensively 
circulated among the clergy and the ministers of Noncon- 
formist Churches.—I am, Sir, &c., CLERICUs. 





“ Dear Srr,—I have received a manifesto proceeding from the 
Society of Friends, to which I am invited to accommodate my 
pulpit teaching. Iam not absolutely certain as to the meaning 
of this document, obscured as it is by rhetoric and metaphor. I 
gather, however, on the whole, that it affirms the war in South 
Africa to have been followed by such evils, to have produced so 
much demoralisation at home, and to have been conducted with 
so much barbarity, that it is the duty of a Christian minister to 
do all that he can to put a stop to it. ‘The political origins 
of the war are,’ yon say, ‘beyond our present purpose.’ That 
can hardly be. Every utterance about the war must be 
founded on some judgment about these origins. To most men, 
both at home and in the Colonies, the war has appeared in- 
evitable, a war of defence, both technically and in real fact. You 
go on to say: ‘Confronted with war’s aftermath, the Christian 
conscience is ill at ease. Putting this into plain language— 
and it certainly needs translation—I find your chief contention, 
—The war has wrought so much evil that there must he 
an end of it. Does not the general attitude of the Friends 
in respect of war somewhat impair their judgment on the 
methods by which it is conducted and on its consequences ? 
Is it possible to conceive a Friends’ ‘Art of War’? Is it 
not morally certain that the Society of Friends would have 
disapproved of any military methods and measures? I do not 
believe that ‘moral deterioration has marked the progress 
of this war.’ You speak of ‘orgies in our streets.” The 
words are cruel and unjust. There was a delirium of delight 
when our countrymen at Ladysmith and Mafeking were 
relieved. If you felt no stir of pleasure, I do not envy your 
impassibility. But with what calmness—I might say indiffer- 
ence—was the capture of the two hostile capitals received! 
It seems to me that the English people has kept in a quite 
remarkable degree its even temper. It approved the terms 
of peace, generous beyond precedent, which were offered 
to the enemy, though many thought that the generosity was 
misplaced. You speak of the ‘burning of homesteads,’ yet you 
must know that this was done in self-detence, and stopped when 
the strong pressure of necessity ceased; and of ‘the driving of 
destitute women and children into vast camps,’ though you can 
hardly deny that this was done from motives of humanity, partly 
to relieve the necessitous, for thousands have flocked into these 
camps of their own free will, and partly to meet in the gentlest 
way the difficulty of the situation,—a non-combatant population 
who actively assisted the combatants. You speak of ‘the 
defamation of our foes.’ Such there may have been, but the 
defamation of our friends has been much more in evidence, 
and you are not ashamed to join in it. You say that the 
defamation ‘cannot by any jugglery of logic be accommo- 
dated to the sublime command, ‘‘ Love your enemies,”’’ I do 
not need any ‘jugglery of logic’—the phrase is grossly 
offensive, and ill becomes the pleader ‘for a peaceable spirit’ 


ne 
very stern language and still sterner action. Let me quote the 
words which were addressed to John Greenleaf Whittier in 193 
by a friend with wkom he was in the closest sympathy :— How 
awful the moral desolation of the war! yet there is no retreat, 
We are halfway over in a sea of blood. We return only to 
Sodom. We cross, and it is the promised land...... We are 
loving our enemies with the cannon if they are battering down 
the bulwarks of the slavery Bastille’—(Thomas Starr King to 
J. G. W., ‘ Life and Letters,’ p. 439.) And here we have one of 
the very gravest reasons why we insist on ‘a fight to the finish’ 
in what you are pleased to call ‘an un-Christian spirit” [To 
leave South Africa to Boer domination would be to abandon to a 
hopeless slavery the dark races of that country, the kinsmen of 
those heroes who carried the body of Livingstone from Ilala to 
the sea, and Khama, the most enlightened of native rulers, 
There was a time when the Society of Friends would haya 
denounced such desertion as a crime.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CLERIcvs,” 








POETRY. 


A KERRY STAG. 

He bounded from the ferny bed 

Where all the scented night he lay, 
And on the track of sunrise sped 

In haste to greet the coming day. 
The branching heather hardly bent 

Her blooms beneath his flying feet, 
As forth upon the wind he went 

Vith step as silent and as fleet. 





Till on Cairn Tual’s summit bare 
He rested with the world below, 
And saw the clouds his shoulders wear 
With the first fires of welcome glow; 
While all tha armies of the morn 
Their crimson banners forward flung, 
And in the starless west forlorn 
A single splendid planet hung. 


And ever broader grew the light, 
Yet still the deeper valleys slept ; 
Round the last strongholds of the night 
The mist’s fantastic warriors crept, 
Till Turk to Tomies called: and straight 
Their ridges flushed with rosy flame, 
And through the mountains’ eastern gate 
Smiling the royal morning came. 


Far off he saw the haunted seas, 
The wave-tormented Kerry shore, 
And to his eager ear the breeze 
The long Atlantic thunder bore. 
Then eastward roamed his glance again, 
Where fairer, wider vales expand, 
And blue Killarney’s sapphire chain 
Leads lake on lake to Fairyland. 


A shadow darkened overhead : 
And black against the golden sky, 
With shining pinions idly spread, 
A basking eagle floated by. 
With haughty gaze the desert king 
The tyrant of the air pursued, 
As poised on either moveless wing 
He sought his rocky solitude. 


Then, pealing from the rifted crag, 
A sudden snarling rifle rang! 
And on his stately side the stag 
Sank quivering in the dying pang. 
O Regicide! whose murderous play 
Hath such a monarch overthrown! 
The generous blood you spilled to-day 
Was twice as noble as your own! 
Epwarp SypNeEy TYLrg. 








BOOKS. 
sige 
WAR IMPRESSIONS.* 
THIS record of the early stages of the war both in colour and 
words is of more than ordinary interest. The observer, to 








* War Impressions: being a Record in Colour. By Mortimer Ménpes. 
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begin with, started with an accurately trained power of 
seeing. Mr. Menpes is an artist who may justly be called an 
impressionist, that is, not one who merely records what comes 
before his eyes, but one who carefully rejects all details 
which do not contribute to the “exact, extreme, characteristic 
impression.” Mr. Menpes has a very acute sense of form; 
the vitality of the drawing is very great even in the illustra- 
tions, which are reduced considerably from the originals. 
As we have said, simplification is the principle on which the 
artist works, but where an object is delineated there is no 
mistake as to its reality. Ina group of C.I.V. horsemen, for 
instance, at one point the eye is directed to a man's knee, and 
there is no mistake as to the grip it has of the saddle. The 
same drawing is admirable for the character of the tiny 
heads silhouetted against the sky. The reproductions in 
colour are very well done, and no doubt the artist’s style of 
water-colour suited the process. One of the most striking 
pictures is that of Lord Roberts and his staff watching the 
pattle of Osfontein. A group of a dozen men standing on a 
stony hill-top are all looking out at something in the 
distance. This something, Mr. Menpes tells us in his 
book, was all but invisible and totally incomprehensible 
except to the trained military eye. All the same, the 
general was still directing the movements he had planned. 
Here the artist discusses the impcssibility of the modern 
battle-picture. He asked a friend what was happening, and 
after looking through a telescope— 

“*Why, look, there’s a movement!’ he shouted. I gazed and 
gazed—blank, absolutely. This clear vision, I concluded, was a 
matter of habit, nothing less; one could train oneself to see 
Boers. I was too fresh. ‘No,’ I exclaimed, almost petulantly, 
‘it’s no good: I can’t see anything.’ ‘ What!’ roared my friend, 
incredulously. ‘You don’t see anything? Why, there’s a move- 
ment!’ Movement? There was a cloud of grey dust; there was 
a suspicion of fluff, which looked a trifle fluifier through the 
telescope. On an emergency it might be taken for scooting 
Boers; but it would not do fora picture. Greatly discouraged, I 
turned on my heel and gave up battle-pieces, to transfer my 
attention to Lord Roberts and his staff.” 

So the old full-dress battle-picture is gone, and all that is left 
is a row of expressive profiles and backs, through which we 
feel the battle we cannot see, 

Besides groups of figures, whether Staff officers, natives, or 
soldiers, Mr. Menpes gives us a number of single portraits. 
Amongst these the most interesting are of Lord Roberts, who 
with his usual consideration gave sittings to the artist at 
Bloemfontein. Naturally, as an artist Mr. Menpes knows 
the value of imagination, and perceives that in all depart- 
ments of life imagination is what lifts a man to the highest 
pitch of efficiency, Writing of Lord Roberts, the author 
says :— 

“One had the chance on that day of comparing him with such 
men as Lord Kitchener. These two men made au interesting 
study as they stood side by side viewing the battle of Osfontein— 
two totally different characters, wo:king on totally diferent 
principles. One was human, sensitive, full of imagination; the 
other was hard, inscrutable. As an artist, naturally, I thought 
Lord Roberts the greater. Everything about Lord Kitchener 
somehow suggested to me the man without imagination. You 
could picture him as he stood there, viciously chewing the ends 
of uolighted cigarettes, preferring a frontal attack to the 
brilliantly conceived flanking movements practised by Lord 
Roberts. He did not seem to hold himself so completely under 
control as Lord Roberts: when excited he showed his every 
feeling. Now that Great Britain is drawing in line with the 
other great nations, now that in the race for supremacy the com- 
petitors are more or less evenly balanced, imagination and the 
finer qualities in man must tell. The time will come when all 
our leading men—our statesmen and our generals—will be 
chosen because they are men of imagination...... Thus I 
mused to myself as I sat sketching on the kopje, oblivious of 

the battle and the ‘movements’ going on round me, studying 
these two great men, in a balf-dreamy way, and thinking of what 
tremendous value a man like Kitchener would have been to 
England fifty years ago. Then I looked at Lord Roberts. He 
seemed to me to be an ideal leader of men—humane, kind, full 
of imagination—and I was quite sure he was a lover of Art and 
Nature. Lord Roberts’s self-control during the battle was almost 
astounding. Not a muscle of his face was seen to relax; it was 
ouly by observing him closely that I could detect a slight move- 
ment in the hands. I know nothing of soldiering: [ cannot 
attempt to criticise the work of Lord Roberts or that of Lord 
Kitchener. They say that Lord Roberts is brilliant at executive 
work. I know nothing of that,and I do not pretendto: I simply 
think of them as men, as human beings, and give my vivid im- 
pressions of these two as I saw them that brilliant sunny day on 
the kopje at Osfontein. When Lord Kitchener enters a room 
every one pulls himself together and comes to attention. When 
Lord Roberts enters a room the conversation is arrested in the 


same way; but every one looks fondly at him and murmurs, 
* What a dear!’ I maintain that the man whom every man 
thinks a ‘dear’—the man who appeals to the tender side of one’s 
nature—is of far more value in the world, and has more real 
influence over his men, than he who makes men shiver and drags 
them together like a bundle of dried sticks.” 

Mr. Menpes entered Kimberley just after it was relieved, 
and was duly fascinated by Mr. Rhodes, and the painter 
showed himself an artist in flattery. They talked of growing 
old, and the organiser—not of victory, but of the Jameson 
Raid—evinced horror. Thereupon the artist “ burst out with 
‘Rhodes, you'll never be old. Your mind is young, and you 
are young; you must always be a boy!’ I felt I must say so, 
and I felt I must think so; and I believe I did at the time. 
Rhodes loved me for it, and kept repeating in an exultant 
way, ‘I am a boy! I ama boy! Of course I shall never get 
old.’ He drew himself up, this huge body of his, and said, 
‘T never felt younger.’” 

Mr. Menpes has a good deal to say about incompetent 
smart officers. He also records many pleasant relationships 
with officers of ability. The subject of the incompetent 
officers is a difficult one,—how far the individual and how far 
the system is to blame. Looking after an automatic machine 
for the production of new pins may not kill original genius, 
but will hardly develop the ordinary man. Mr. Menpes 
cannot find words too strong when he comes to speak of 
“Tommy.” He describesa night spent in General Pole-Carew’s 
camp, during frightful downpours of rain and hail :— 

“ Suddenly, during a lull in the storm, we heard the loud sing 
ing and cheering of boisterously happy men. We all listened as 
a rollicking chorus went up, and even these officers almost felt 
like weeping out of sheer pride for the splendid fellows. ‘That’s 
just like ‘lommy,’ exclaimed the General, struggling not to 
sound too proud. ‘The veldt is at the present moment one 
sheet of water ; when the men lie down they lie in water; when 
they stand up they stand in water; they’re soaked through and 
through: yet listen to them now.’ As he spokea ringing cheer 
went up, with shouts of ‘What ho! she bumps!’ as they per- 
formed a frantic war-dance round a man who had just managed 
to light a bit of wood under his tunic, causing quite a festive 
little flare-up.” 

Before leaving this book we must mention some of the pure 
landscape illustrations, as many of these are quite beautiful 
in their atmospheric effects, notably one called “ Evening.” 





M. MAETERLINCK’S “LIFE OF THE BEE.’* 

M. Maeteruinck’s Life of the Bee, of which Mr. George 
Allen publishes a beautiful English translation, is a very 
remarkable book. It would be invaluable if we accepted it 
only as a piece of vividly interesting natural history. But it 
is exquisite also in literary style, and it is pregnant with 
significant suggestion. That its meanings are not always 
clear or entirely consistent with one another is hardly a fault. 
M. Maeterlinck’s mind is essentially agnostic; he does not 
know whither anything tends—even the conclusions of his own 
mind—and so long as he does not pretend to know we have 
no quarrel with him. He recognises laws dominating life, 
the life of manand the life of the bee. He gives them pro- 
visional names, and admires their workings,—especially 
admires that kind of working of laws which is seen in the 
obedience of the creature—whether man or bee—to the 
unknown “Something” that impels and controls. In the 
case of the bee, he sees the controlling power in what he calls 
the “spirit of the hive.” This mysterious principle— 

“Disposes pitilessly of the wealth and the happiness, the 


liberty and life, of all this winged people; and yet with dis- 


cretion, as though governed itself by some great duty. It regu- 
lates day by day the number of births, and contrives that these 


shall strictly accord with the number of flowers that brighten 


the country-side. It decrees the queen's deposition, or warns her 
that she must depart; it compels her to bring her own rivals 
into the world, and rears them royally, protecting them from 
their mother’s political hatred. So, too, in accordance with the 
generosity of the flowers, the age of the spring, and the probable 
dangers of the nuptial flight, will it permit or forbid the first- 
born of the royal princesses to slay in their cradles her younger 
sisters, who are singing the song of the queens. At other times, 
when the season wanes, and flowery hours grow shorter, it 
will command the workers themselves to slaughter the whole 


imperial brood, that the era of revolutions may close, aad 


work become the sole object of all. The ‘spirit of the hive’ is 


prudent and thrifty, but by no means parsimonious. And thus 
aware, it would seem, that nature’s laws are somewhat wiid and 








Sutro. London: George Allen, [5s.J 
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extravagant in all that pertains to love, it tolerates, during 
summer days of abundance, the embarrassing presence in the 
hive of three or four hundred foolish, clumsy, useless, noisy 
creatures, who are pretentious, gluttonous, dirty, coarse, totally 
and scandalously idle, insatiable, and enormous.” 

But the day comes when the “spirit of the hive” commands 
the massacre of the males, and the horrible deed is done 
without remorse by the army of virgins in whose wonderful 
brains are vested all the executive powers of the community. 
M. Maeterlinck is no blind admirer of the economy or the 
morality of the hive. He regrets the necessity for so much 
sacrifice of life, while recognising the advantages to concord 
of the queen bee’s prerogative of “unique maternity.” 

What may be called the “ Epic of the Bee” begins with the 

, poetic description of the awakening from winter torpor in the 
first days of February, when the “ workers flock to the willows 
and nut-trees, gorse and violets, anemones and lungworts. 
Then spring invades the earth, and cellar and attic [of the 
hive} stream with honey and pollen, while each beholds the 
birth of thousands of bees.” Then restlessness comes over 
the population; and the “spirit of the hive” whispers to the 
queen bee that she must leave the home she has peopled; 
and—to some sixty or seventy thousand out of the eighty or 
ninety thousand who make up the community—that they are to 
go with the queen. When the time comes the bees are in an 
ecstasy of excitement, like a people of slaves for whom the day 
of freedom has dawned,—all but the remnant of about ten 
thousand quiet, plodding Cinderellas of the hive, who never 
mingle in the delirious throng of the emigrants, but go on 
with the daily work of life as if nothing were happening. For 
to them is given the austere duty of staying behind to “ guard 
the old home, feed the nine or ten thousand eggs, the eighteen 
thousand larve, the thirty-six thousand nymphs, and seven or 
eight royal princesses that to-day shall all be abandoned.” 
But though the bees that are to go are mad with joy, yet they 
are leaving behind ease and plenty—treasure of pollen and 
propolis, and a store of honey, which M. Maeterlinck estimates 
as the equivalent of forty-two thousand tons of provisions in 
human affairs—and they are going to a bare hive where all 
will have to be new-made from the beginning. Very pretty is 
the description of the foundation of-the new city, the mystery 
of the “coming of wax,” the ingenuity of the hexagonal 
building, the birth of the young queens, the nuptial flights of 
the selected one, her capture high in the empyrean by the 
most adventurous of the males, her return to the hive, 
and her egg-laying. M. Maeterlinck has watched bees 
closely as well as brooded over their secrets, and he has 
found the way of clothing all the difficult and delicate 
details of the queen’s impregnation, and the mysteries of 
parthenogenesis, with the grace of poetry without robbing them 
of any of the definiteness of reality. 

The intention throughout is to compare the life, the intelli- 
gence, and the destiny of the bee with those of man; and the 
general moral is that as the bee, obedient to the “spirit of 
the hive,” spares no toil and shrinks from no sacrifice in the 
prosecution of the particular work assigned to it—z.e., the 
making of honey—so man, too, has his particular task 
assigned to him. What that duty is M. Maeterlinck’s own 
words must tell :-— 

“To discover the unconquerable duty of a being is less difficult 

than one imagines. It is ever to be read in the distinguishing 
organs, whereto the others are all subordinate. And just as it is 
written in the tongue, the stomach, and mouth of the bee that it 
must make honey, so is it written in our eyes, our ears, our 
nerves, our marrow, in every lobe of our head, that we must 
make cerebral substance; nor is there need that we should divine 
the purpose this substance shall serve.” 
As the bees make honey without knowing who will eat it, 
so must we “make cerebral substance” without asking who 
shall profit by that which we have formed, or by “ the intelli- 
gent fluid that issues therefrom and spreads over the 
universe, perishing when our life ceases, or persisting after 
our death.” 

This application of the moral of the bee’s life is reserved for 
the last two or three pages of the book, and in them we find 
ourselves confronted with the baffling element common to all 
M. Maeterlinck’s work. On the face of it, there is a sim- 
plicity bordering on bathos in this doctrine of the “duty of 
making cerebral substance.” One reads the pages two or 
three times over, and the simplicity turns into a mystification 
of words. From. the phrase “cerebral substance” we are 








hurried on tothe conception of an “ intelligent fluid spreading 

over the universe,” and a few lines lower down we are ex. 
horted to nourish “this flame on our feelings and passions, 
on all that we see and think, that we hear and touch, on its 
own essence, which is the idea it derives from the discoveries, 
experience, and observation that result from its every move. 
ment.” 


We understand M. Maeterlinck better when he is warning 
us not to think too poorly of the hee’s intelligence because 
he falls into the snares we spread for him in the shape 
of vats of hot syrup, and asks us to consider how 
it would be with us if a hidden power stronger than 
ourselves laid traps for us. M. Maeterlinck is very 
careful not to commit himself to any statement capable 
of being construed into a profession of faith in the exist- 
ence of a power or powers superior to ourselves in the 
Universe. But he throws out repeated hints of the possi. 
bility of such existences, and connects these hints with the 
most significant aspects of the life of the bee. His agnosti- 
cism, as we have already said, is not without charm: it is 
the agnosticism of a mind really unable to come to a con. 
clusion, and absolutely frank in the declaration of what it 
observes. But the violent moral of his practical conclusion ig 
quite out of keeping with this frame of mind, which makes a 
different, and a less pardonable, inconsistency than that of 
mutually contradicting hypotheses impartially entertained, 
The doctrine of man’s duty in regard to cerebral substance is 
entirely arbitrary, and its introduction very much weakens 
the final effect of an otherwise extraordinarily impressive and 
original essay. 





SIR GERALD GRAHAM.* 

THE Life of Sir Gerald Graham was well worth writing, and 
his biographer has adopted a very sound method of composi- 
tion. He has allowed Sir Gerald to tell his own story, as 
much as possible, by letters and journals, with the result that 
we not only look upon the portrait of a brave and intelligent 
officer, but we may read an account, at first hand, of the many 
campaigns in which Sir Gerald was distinguished. He served 
with credit in the Crimea, in China, and in Egypt, and we 
may well regret with Colonel Vetch that the twenty best 
years of his life were passed in enforced inactivity. 


He was but three-and-twenty when war was declared 
against Russia, and we know no better account of the fighting 
in the Crimea than these home-letters of Sir Gerald Grahams, 
written on the spot and despatched to his sister or father day 
by day. They are graphic, they are candid, and they bear in 
every line the impress of truth. Graham shared the army's 
disapproval of the leaders, whom he criticises with 
unsparing candour. The high hopes entertained at the 
outset were soon dispelled, and Sebastopol, reported to have 
fallen in October, 1854, held out against the combined 
assaults of the English and French for many a weary month. 
Yet Graham endured the disappointment with an imper- 
turbability that was characteristic of him. His letters strike 
no note of despair or of melodrama. He reads insatiably in 
the midst of the artillery duel, and though he groans over the 
faulty transport or the laziness of the generals commanding, 
he seems never to have been really unhappy save when his own 
attack on the Redan failed. At the beginning the war, like 
many another, was to be a picnic. “We have doomed 
Sebastopol to fall in the beginning of next month,” he writes 
in September, 1854. But the conduct of the campaign soon 
dispelled the illusion, and Graham complains that the com- 
mander of the French Engineers, Bizot, was ‘determined to 
enter Sebastopol according to the rules of Vauban, and on no 
other conditions.” By November Graham is convinced that 
“it is now nearly certain we shall spend the winter here.” 
Moreover, Lord Raglan’s character was already revealed, 
“ Most of us have long known,” he writes, “ what you in England 
must now be beginning to become aware of, that Lord Raglan 
is not the man you took him for—neither a great tactician nor 
a good General. St. Arnaud adroitly presented his only good 
point when he praised Lord Raglan’s personal indifference to 
danger.” Nor did he approve of the step taken by the 
Government to strengthen Lord Raglan’s councils. “They 





* Life, Letters, and Diaries of Lieutenant-General Sir Gerald Graham, VC» 
(aet” R.E. By Colonel R. H. Vetch, C.B. London: W. Blackwood and Son% 
21s. ] 
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have sent out Sir John Burgoyne,” says Graham, “a nice: 
mild, quiet, old gentleman, who was intended to be a sort of 
professional adviser to Lord Raglan. I suppose they have 
quiet chats about the Peninsular War together.” 

And as the weary months went on a waning confidence in 
the French did not make the prospect brighter. The French 
and Russians were always skirmishing about some rifle-pits, 
and the French always seemed to be beaten. So they lost 
their reputation as fighting troops, and, worse than this, they 
gave the impression that “though friends in guise they may 
be enemies in heart.” But Graham is a shiewd as well as a 
candid critic. Here is alittle sketch of the three leaders made 
at the funeral of Bizot: “It was worth while seeing together 
the representatives of the three Allied Powers. I must say I 
thought Turkey, the Sick Man, had the best of it. Lord 
Raglan looked what he is,—an amiable, good-natured English 
gentleman. Canrobert strutted and scowled like a stage hero 
at a fair. Omar Pasha was evidently the man of intellect of 
the three.’ However, it was the attack on the Redan which 
gave Graham his chance, and though the attack failed, 
Graham’s skill and gallantry won him the Victoria Cross and 
the admiration ofall men. “The vast stature of the young 
Engineer who directed their energies,” wrote Kinglake, “made 
him strangely conspicuous in the field, and it was on Gerald 
Graham and the sailors that the praises of observers con- 
verged.” Wounded three times, Graham was invalided to 
Therapia, but he presently returned to the Crimea, which he 
explored with curiosity, and where he highly appreciated the 
Russian officers. 

But what is most interesting in this Life of Sir Gerald 
Graham is the study it affords of a rare tempera- 
ment. The testimony of all men is agreed that Graham 
never knew fear. You will search his letters in vain 
for any trace of discomfort or anxiety. At the 
storming of the Redan every one noted his superb coolness 
under the enemies’ fire, and it is said that when he laid down 
his sword to help a wounded comrade, he returned without the 
mistake of an inch to where his sword was lying. And with 
this indifference to danger we must associate his heroic 
endurance of pain. At the storming of the Taku Forts he 
was a splendid mark for the Chinese, and was wounded early 
in the engagement. But he remounted his horse, and fought 
on. “During the height of the uproar caused by the fire of 
the great guns and the small,” says Mr. C. R. Low on Lord 
Wolseley’s authority, “ Lieutenant-Colonel Wolseley, who was 
standing by Major Graham, having some remark to make, 
placed his hand on that officer's thigh to draw his attention. 
‘Don’t put your hand there!’ exclaimed Graham, wincing 
under the pain. ‘There’s a gingal-ball lodged in my leg.’ It 
was the first notice he had taken of the wound.” In brief he 
was, as Lord Wolseley said, one of those men who do not 
know what fear means. But this ignorance of fear was not 
in Sir Gerald the result of callousness. On every page 
of the book his sensitiveness is evident. Though he 
was a soldier always by predilection as by profession, he 
saw in early youth the ugly side of war. Here is 
what he wrote to his sister from the Crimea, and wrote with 
candid sincerity: “There is no doubt about it, excitement 
apart, war is the most disagreeable employment in the world. 


love of books was keen and genuine. In the days of the 
Crimea, as in duty bound, he was a partisan of Carlyle and 
Kingsley ; he took a keen interest in the Working Men’s Col- 
lege, and read all by F. D. Maurice on which he could lay his 
hands. He thought little enough of Tennyson’s “Charge 
of the Light Brigade,” but perhaps he was too near the reality 
to judge rightly of the artistic expression. However, his 
taste is not so curious as the detachment which enabled him 
to exercise it in the trenches before Sebastopol or in the 
Egyptian desert. And if now and again it errs, his judgment 
of books, as of war and of soldiers, is always frank and frankly 
expressed, 





HULDREICH ZWINGLI.* 

No biographer could be more entirely free than is Professor 
Jackson from the besetting sins of his class. He frankly 
owns that his study of Zwingli records has “ greatly increased 
his respect for the man.” That is well; a good biography 
could hardly be written under other conditions. But he is abso- 
lutely candid and impartial. Zwingli was not by any means 
a perfect character, and Professor Jackson does not attempt 
to hide or extenuate his faults. He makes us see him as he 
was, warts and all. 


The popular impression of the Zurich Reformer is that he 
was a hot-headed person, carried away by sudden impulse, 
and an advocate of violent change. He was, in truth, nothing 
of the kind. On the contrary, his development was more 
gradual than is usual in the leaders of great movements. A 
leader he certainly was, but not because he was always in 
advance of his party. He was born on January Ist, 1484, at 
Wildhaus, in St. Gall (a few weeks after Martin Luther), his 
father being what may be calleda substantial farmer. Huldreich 
(commonly softened into Ulrich) was the third of eight brothers, 
five of whom followed the paternal occupation, with an occa- 
sional turn at soldiering (for pay). James, the seventh, became 
a monk, and died, probably of the plague, in 1517; Andrew, 
the youngest, fell a victim to this disease while still a lad. 
It is startling to see how often the plague comes into the 
family history. William, Zwingli’s eldest son, died of it; so 
did his daughter Regula, and Anna (daughter of Bullinger), 
wife of his son Ulrich. The young Zwingli early showed a 
taste for letters, and was put under the charge of his uncle 
Bartholomew, who was evidently the scholar of the family, 
and, happily,a broad-minded man. He carried on his studies 
at Berne, and afterwards at Vienna and at Basel. In the 
latter University he became, for a time, a teacher of the 
classics. Zwingli had a great deal of the Humanist in him, 
He actually found time, amidst all the storm and stress of his 
life at Zurich, to publish an edition of Pindar. He had, 
indeed, a very alert intelligence. In one of his later works, 
on Final Causes, as we may put it, we find the curious story 
of how the rat transforms himself into a cart by turning on 
his back so that he may be dragged off by his companions 
with some coveted possession held between his feet. <At 
the age of twenty-six he took Orders, having received a 
call to Glarus, where he remained for ten years, still 
keeping up, amidst his duties as parish priest, his studies 
and his work as a teacher. Of external events the 
most important was his service as chaplain with the Glarus 





Disagreeable is, however, no term for the thing itself, but 
merely for the duties required from us and others. This you 
may think stating a mere truism, but you must also allow it, 
in my case, to be a tolerably practical conclusion, being 
drawn from personal observation. This is, after all, a pretty 
general opinion, and though, no doubt, forty years hence old 
fogies will talk of the glorious campaign in the Crimea as the 
pleasantest period of their life, yet, I think, if you canvassed 
opinions now, you would find few, if any, who would wish the 
war to continue could it be concluded at once with credit to 
ourselves.” Yet as long as the war continued Graham was 
indifferent to its hardships, and recked nothing of the danger 
and misery which for others he most plainly perceived. 
Another curious quality, not common in soldiers, was 
Graham’s detachment. This quality he shared with his 
friend, Charles Gordon, who on the eve of starting for the 
Soudan was still engrossed in the coco de mer and the 
Seychelles. So through all his campaigns Graham never lost 
interest in literature. His taste was none of the finest, and 
indeed there is no reason why it should have been, but his 





contingent of Swiss mercenaries. He was present at the 
bloody battle of Ravenna in 1512, and at Novara in the 
following year. Leo X. was struck by his personality, and 
sought to attach him to his service by a pension of fifty 
gulden. Zwingli came to feel that this mercenary soldiering 
was a bad business, and did his best to stop it. In the 
matter of the Papal pension he does not come out with 
clean hands. He kept it after he had taken up a position 
of antagonism to the Papacy. “They would not stop it,” 
he said in his own defence; but he did not deny that he 
accepted the money. In 1516 he was appointed preacher at 
Einsiedeln, where there was, and still is, a famous chapel of 
the Virgin. This was a great compliment to his powers as a 
preacher, as only men of repute were set to address the crowds 
of devout pilgrims who visited this shrine. In 1519 he 
was appointed to the post which he filled for the rest 
of his life, “ people’s priest” of the Great Minster of 
Zurich. Up to this time he had stood on the old ways, 





* Huldreich Zwingli, the Reformer of German Switzerland. By Samue’ 
Macaulay Jackson, London: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, [6s.] 
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and had certainly no thought of breaking with Rome. 
He treated social and political topics with unusual freedom, 
and in his exposition of Scripture he had shaken himself free 
from patristic trammels. But he was nota Reformer. He 
was even content to live in the left-handed marriage that was 
thought to be permissible, if not laudable, in a celibate clergy. 
So far he did not seem likely to turn the world upside down. 
In 1519 he came into collision with one Bernhardin Samson, 
who was hawking indulgences,—he had seen the man before 
at Hinsiedeln. The Diet supported him, and even appealed to 
the Pope, who promptly disowned his agent. “If you had 
rather that Brother Bernhardin return to Italy than remain 
with you, send him off without ceremony.” Andthey did so 
send him off. Leo had not been so complaisant in Germany, 
but he had very good reasons for keeping on good terms 
with the Swiss. Besides, by this time it had become evident 
that the popular interpretation of indulgences would have to 
be disavowed. In 1520 the Pope launched his Bull of Excom- 
munication against Luther. Zwingli did his best to delay it; 
his attitude was not yet so decided but that he could do 
this with some chance of success. There was no dramatically 
sudden change in him. He moved, or was moved, on step by 
step. In 1522 there was a revolt in Zurich against fasting. It 
had Zwingli’s countenance, though, characteristically enough, 
he observed personally the usual restrictions. The Council of 
the city maintained the old order, but with an evident desire for 
compromise. The marriage of the clergy was the next matter to 
come into debate ; then the practice of adoration of the saints 
was questioned. In the same year Zwingli resigned his post 
as “people’s priest,” as involving duties which he could not 
conscientiously perform. If one has to fix the moment for his 
breach with Rome it must be this. In 1523 the City Council 
held the first of many disputations; it seems to have retained 
a boundless faith in these instruments of reconciliation. Eck 
and Zwingli were the chief disputants, and both, of course, 
claimed the victory. Zurich, however, was practically per- 
suaded. The old order rapidly disappeared, though its great 
leader moved slowly, still keeping the vestments and cross in 
1523, and preserving the images in the Great Minster, though 
he denounced their use as idolatrous. 

As soon as something like uniformity had been attained 
other troubles began. There were threats of a rising of 
peasants, though it was nothing like the trouble with which 
Luther had to do, and there was the Anabaptist schism. 
Zwingli took up at first an attitude of moderation on this 
matter. He saw the disadvantage of putting children into a 
position of high Christian privilege, if “they are not as well 
religiously instructed after baptism as the children of the 
ancients were before baptism.” The City Council employed 
its panacea of a disputation. The Anabaptists were said to 
be defeated, and the knot was cut in a summary fashion. 
All were to have their children baptised within the next week; 
failing this, they were to be banished. And banished they 
were. “Anabaptists,” indeed, they had not hitherto been; 
but now they carried out their tenets to the logical end, and 
rebaptised. Another disputation was held,—of course, to no 
purpose. Two of the leaders were burnt; another was 
drowned in the Lake of Zurich. This deplorable deed gives 
a sinister force to Zwingli’s favourite nickname for these 
people — “ Catabuaptists’ o 


’ 


he called them. KaraSerriZes 
means “to drown.” The Reformer does not show to advantage 
in this matter. But the tolerant Reformer was not to be 
found in that age, and, indeed, Las not been very common 
since. 

But if the Anabaptists were odious to the Zwinglians, these, 
in their turn, were scarcely better loved by the Lutherans ; 
and the famous “ Colloquy of Marburg” failed to bring about 
a reconciliation. The disputants parted, to all appearance, 
worse disposed to each other than when they met. ‘They are 
not only liars but the very incarnation of lying,” are the words 
which Luther uses of Zwingli and Carlstadt. The Land- 
grave, who was not familiar with these theological amenities, 
was shocked, and did his best to persuade the opponents 
“to have regard to the Republic of Christ and put strife 
away.” The Lutherans were so far moved as to express 
their willingness to regard Zwingli’s following as “friends, 
but not as brethren and members of the Church of Christ,” a 
not very logical conclusion. Here, certainly, Zwingli, “ begging 
with tears in his eyes” to be recognised as a brother, shows to 
more advantage. 








And in the last scene of all he shows to advantage still 
There had been trouble between Zurich and the Cantons 
which held by the old faith. These—the “Five Cantons” 
had allied themselves with Austria, while a Zuricher had been 
put to death in Schwyz on account of his religion. In the 
first war the Five Cantons were overawed by the forces of their 
antagonists, who were thirty thousand strong, and yielded al] 
demands. But they were only biding their time. In 
October, 1531, they declared war, and found Zurich isolated 
and unprepared. Common prudence would have dictated to 
the Zurichers to remain bebind their walls, but they elected to 
march against the enemy, and Zwingli went with them, not 
to fight, but to encourage his flock. They were hopelessly 
overmatched from the first. Zwingli was wounded, and fell 
by the roadside. There he was slain by an officer in the 
victorious army. Noone, happily, knew who he was. When 
his remains were recognised they were treated with the most 
brutal indignities. Of course, the words “ They that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword” have been freely applied to 
him. But it must be remembered that it had been the im. 
memorial custom in Zurich that the chief pastor should carry 
the city banner. We do not envy any one who can think the 
worse of Huldreich Zwingli for the manner of his death, 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Mr. Percy White’s Muse is a young lady who may be best 
described as “of the town, towny.” She is at her best when 
inspiring her author with lively scenes about social London, 
and providing him with scalpel and knife to dissect the heart 
of some worldly old sinner whose fortunes she desires him to 
follow. In his new story, The Grip of the Bookmaker, Mr, 
White gives us a very clever study of a retired racing man of 
the name of Mortimer Gordon, who, having buried Alf. 
Harris, the bookmaker, under the above sonorous alias, goes 
to live with his only son in Rutland Square. This square, like 
the Gate of the same name with which most Londoners are 
acquainted, is the abode of chill respectability, and from the 
solemn portals of one of its mansions Mr. Mortimer Gordon 
attempts to conduct a social vendetta against a certain proud 
Colonel. The Colonel, Madryn by name, having found out 
Gordon’s identity with Alf. Harris, whom he had stigmatised 
as “a leg” thirty years before, refuses with scorn to entertain 
the idea of a marriage between Gordon’s son and his 
own daughter. The story is long,—by which it is meant, not 
that it ever drags, but that the events described cover 
a considerable period of time. Divers exceedingly smart 
ladies play a prominent part in it, and there is a very 
amusing sketch of a smart woman’s tea club, held in rooms 
over the salons of a fashionable dressmaker. Though of 
course not the jeune premier, which part is reserved for his 
son Philip, old Mortimer Gordon is the real hero of the book. 
His schemes for the humiliation and mortification of his 
enemy are, however, frustrated by the affection felt by his 
son for that enemy’s daughter. The book is vulgar, inasmuch 
as it is about vulgar people, but it is both amusing and 
brightly written. Perhaps on the whole the adjective 
“sparkling ” is the one that fits it best. 

The moral of Miss Diiring’s story, Malicious Fortune, aps 
pears to be that should you possess a ring wherein is set @ 
stone which was formerly the eye of Siva, horrible things 
will happen to you if you wear it. Having had this proved 
to him all through the book, the reader will be surprised 
to leave the ring at the end of the story on the finger 
of the heroine, worn as a “keeper” to her wedding-ring. 
So far, the author tells us darkly, nothing has happened to 
disturb the heroine’s happy serenity, but it seems a risky way 
for a woman to cure her husband of superstition. Miss Diring 
does not endow her personages with much consistency of 
character. It is perfectly impossible to believe that any man 
with the smallest pretensions to being a gentleman would 
invent the mean little scheme and employ the threats whereby 
the hero induces the heroine to marry him. It is extremely 





* (1.) The Grip of the Bookmaker. By Percy White. London: Hutchinson and 
Co. [6s.]} (2.) Malicious Fortune. By Stella M. Diring. London: George 
; Nae aR Marrable’s Magnificent Idea. By F.C. Constable. London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons. [6s.]——(4.) My Lady’s Diamonds. By Adeline Ser- 
geant. London: Ward, Lock, and Co. [8s. 6d.]——(5.) Bush-Whacking, and 
other Sketches. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 
fos.) (6.) The*Country I Come from. By Henry Lawson. London: W. 
lackwood and Sons. Sg? so The Tower of Wye. By William Henry 
Badcock. London: H. T. Coates and Co. [6s.] (8.) My Heart and Lute 
By A, St. Laurence. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [63.) 
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difficult to sympathise with a hero who is a poltroon. Also, 
the author does not allow for the majesty of the offended law 
of Great Britain. The result of prison-breaking, for the 
escape of Major Carstairs from his wardens is practically 
prison-breaking, would hardly be the reduction of a prisoner’s 
sentence, however deeply the sympathies of the public were 
engaged on the said prisoner's behalf. In spite of its sundry 
absurdities, the book will, however, be found readable by 
people who like a good deal of story and are not too particular 
about probabilities. 


The only clear idea which the reader carries away from 
Mr. Constable’s novel, Marrable’s Magnificent Idea, is that 
although Marrable was a most dishonest man, fortune and 
his friends combined behind his back to turn his magnificent 
idea into a respectable speculation, and to deprive him of 
the illegitimate wealth he meant to make by “ bearing”’ 
the shares of his own company. However, the company 
booms, and Marrable has his private consolation. Mr. Con- 
stable is not very happy in his descriptions of the entrance of 
newly made millionaires into London society, and the social 
festivities which he describes are “wooden” im the extreme. 
The character of Mr. Semple, the providence of the whole 
business, reminds us of that portrait of Queen Elizabeth which 
was painted without shadows on the face. There are no 
shadows in Mr. Semple’s character, and his guilelessness far 
surpasses that of modern babes and sucklings. As a whole, 
the book is disappointing. The first chapter promises well, 
and the book is not mere froth, but has a plot which, when 
disentangled and quietly thought out, is shown to be 
ingenious. Unfortunately, however, as a whole the story is not 
very successful. 


It might have been imagined that the modern hero was far 
too wary a person to be deceived by the female adventuress 
masquerading under compromising circumstances in the 
cloak of his lady-love. But Miss Sergeant thinks highly of 
the ingenuousness of the race, and the hero of her new story, 
My Lady's Diamonds, is most comfortably hoodwinked for 
four whole chapters by this ancient device. The compro- 
mising circumstances are that in a ruined castle late at night 
the cloaked figure is seen pouring gold, notes, and diamonds 
into the hands of a tall sinister stranger with a “long black 
moustache, which curled upwards at the points.” The stranger 
subsequently embraces the cloaked figure warmly, and next 
morning “my lady’s diamonds” and a good round sum of 
money are found to be missing. Of course in an honest 
melodrama of this description, the heroine is in the end com- 
pletely vindicated, and the diamonds are discovered by the 
police concealed in the back hair of the female villain, while 
the sinister gentleman (who has by this time shaved off his 
striking moustache) shoots himself upstairs rather than be 
taken. Once more, as in the case of many other books of 
the same nature, the only possible comment on the story is 
the immortal observation that “for those who like this kind 
of thing, this is just the kind of thing they like.” 


Bush-Whacking, and other Sketches is hardly a novel. 
But it comes in the novel form, and it consists of a 
collection of sketches—in which truth and fiction mingle 
—of brave lives and heroic endeavours and pathetic deaths 
in far corners of the earth where Englishmen are called 
to do their duty. And not Englishmen only. One of the 
most vivid, and certainly not the least interesting, of the 
papers gives us the portrait of a French missionary to the 
Chinese. The story is told with the utmost simplicity, begin- 
ning with the schooldays of Jean Rouellot at Dinan, and ending 
with his dying of cholera in the arms of the Englishman who 
nursed him, in the summer of 1896, at Kudla Lumut. “In 
the Heart of Kalamantan” describes a friendship between 
two men who never saw one another in the flesh, but talked 
together from distant places through a telephone. The rela- 
tion of Tom Burnaby to Gervase Fornier was none the less 
vital. Burnaby was a man of robust and wholesome temper ; 
Gervase was over-sensitive, nervous, and altogether unfit to 
support the strain of his lonely station. But when he dis- 
covered that Burnaby had literally sacrificed his own life in 
order to remain at the other end of the telephone and keep up 
the courage of his weak brother, nerve came to him at last, 
aud it “came to stay.’ Gervase plays the man in the end, 
and the story is beautiful. All the sketches are finely touched, 








and deal with the nobler and subtler aspects of human 
nature, 


The Country I Come from is another volume of short 
stories, also of far-away lands. Rough scenes of bush 
life, full of grim and tragic reality, supply the themes. 
The style is terse and incisive. There is plenty of incident, 
and the usual contrasts of loyalty and baseness, greedy 
cunning and easily gulled generosity, in the men. Some of 
the pictures are of women; among these “The Drover's 
Wife” stands out with an almost lurid effect of lonely 
strength and self-reliance. 


Mr. Badcock’s novel, The Tower of Wye, carries us back to 
early Virginian days. The hero, Richard Smith, who 
describes himself as “a Kentish lad of Old England,” 
sails for the New World with a cargo of maidens destined 
to be sold to Georgian planters, They meet with every 
kind of adventure, natural and supernatural. The interest 
is well sustained, though the narrative is sometimes rather 
needlessly prolix. A preface explains that there are element3 
of fact among the circumstances of the story, as well as a 
sprinkling of real people among the personages. 

In My Heart and Lute the hero, Jack Wentworth, 
starts in life with the pleasant prospects of a rich 
man’s son. His father is a wealthy banker and an honest 
gentleman, his mother a silly and snobbish woman. Jack takes 
after his father, and shows himself true and honourable all 
through the story. His college career is not brilliant, except 
in the matter of cricket. When he leaves Oxford he enters 
his father’s bank, and is courted by mothers and daughters. 
Early engaged to Agatha Weston, he never thinks of being 
unfaithful to her in act, though he is considerably smitten 
with Daisy Egerton, the niece of Cuthbert Scott, his best 
friend among the Oxford dons. In time there is a bank 
failure, and Sir John Wentworth has a paralytic stroke at the 
psychological moment. Great responsibilities fall on Jack, and 
he meets them like a hero, throwing his own fortune of ten 
thousand pounds into the sum with which his father’s creditors 
are hardly met, and turning village organist to support him- 
self. The motive is good, and the characters are not ill-con- 
ceived. But everything in the book is overlaboured in a 
manner that entirely spoils effect. Moreover, the style is 
common. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The new number of the Quarterly Review is fall of interest. 
The first paper, “Negro Nileland and Uganda,” is delightful 
reading. Espccially entertaining is the author’s description of 
the various tribes of aborigines dwelling in this region. We 
call our readers’ attention to his account of the pygmy people 
known along the south-western limits of the Nile watershed 
who represent, when of unmixed race, an exceedingly old human 
type, and possibly the original from which the black African 
negro afterwards developed. There are, we read, “palxonto- 
logical discoveries to hint that these dwarf races ef negro 
affinities once overspread a great deal of the Old World, indica- 
tions of their prehistoric existence having been found in the 
Pyrenees, in Sicily, and in other parts of Europe.” They are, it 
seems, ugly little men, with heads rather large for their bodies 
and the facial angle of the negro, but with less protruberant lips. 
They are knockkneed, and have slightly bowed shins, large feet, 
but fine, well-made, little hands. They vary in colour from black 
to brownish yellow, the bodies of the black ones being covered 
with a felt-like down of brownish hair. In character they are as 
strange as in appearance. They show a strong sense of humour 
and great power of mimicry, but “easily fly into violent rages 
after the style of apes and monkeys.” Their mental abilities, 
though apparently so undeveloped in their natural lives, become 
considerable when brought out by kind treatment at the hands 
of Europeans, thus producing a strange contrast with the 
apishness of their appearance and actions. They play tricks, 
“half in malice, half in fun,” on their full-grown neighbours, but 
can be kindly to those they like, “often, as in fairy tales, per- 
forming some friendly little service unseen, or leaving some gift 
during the hours of darkness.” Are we really, as the Quarteriy 
Reviewer does not hesitate to suggest, on the track of the fairies ? 
An article on “The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell” is well 
worth reading. The writer describes Cromwell's attempt “through 
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his own personal ascendency to work out the good of three nations 
by submitting them to the will of the Puritan minority.” To 
combine government by consent with religious liberty and to 
control disaffection by the armed hand of authority was, we are 
told, the task which Cromwell set himself todo. ‘ He failed in 
obtaining the consent of the people, he could not secure the good 
affection of Parliament nor prevent it from interfering with free- 
dom of religion, he could not control the opinion of the Army, 
and therefore he left no system behind him.” ‘The paper headed 
“Tuberculosis’”’ points to the enormous progress lately made in 
the curative treatment of this disease, which is now pronounced 
to be, at least in its earlier stages, curable. Tuberculosis is, as 
has long been known, catching, and we are here told that it is 
“virtually never handed down from parent to child.” There 
appears to be hope among men of science that it will be ultimately 
stamped out as a disease, but at present “in the United Kingdom 
alone some sixty thousand deaths are recorded annually from 
tuberculosis.” The article on “The Chinese Fiasco” is written 
in continuation of one which appeared in the Quarterly 
Review of January, 1900. The author begins by a detailed 
reference to his former article and a recapitulation of the events 
of the last few years. His counsel is to compel the Empress- 
Dowager to resign power into the hands of the Emperor, to 
abolish the distinction between Manchus and Chinese, and to 
place by the side of the Emperor a Council of liberal advisers. 
The advice is excellent if practicable, but how to make it prac- 
ticable without supporting the Council, which would require 
incessant interference, we do not see. 








THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Perhaps the best article in the new number of the Edinburgh 
Review is called “‘ National Personality.” What, the author asks, 
is the spirit of national personality ? Has it existed since the 
beginning of history, or has its growth been only gradual? He 
answers that there was a time during the whole period from the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire till quite modern days when 
national character was very faintly marked and patriotism almost 
flickered to extinction. Nations were still in making, Latin was 
still the vehicle of literature, science, and diplomacy. The 
history of Europe in the nineteenth century has been, he 
maintains, pre-eminently the history of tke evolution of the 
national idea. A constant attempt is being made to analyse 
national idiosyncrasies. The writer quotes a recently published 
essay by a modern French writer on the distinguishing marks of 
the English character,—the national peculiarities of what Mons. 
Boutmy calls ‘‘the provincials of Europe.” Energy, activity, as 
an end in itself, he declares to be our most marked characteristic. 
The intricacies of British Protestantism have, perhaps, proved 
too much for his Gallic mind, for he believes our Reformation 
to have arisen out of “ a determination to have an English God.” 
The article concludes with a warning that in these days of fervid 
Imperialism and bitter international jealousies it is possible that 
the spirit of national personality may go too far, and reminds his 
readers of Mazzini’s fine saying that “nations are the citizens of 
humanity.” “ The Situation in the Far East” is a quiet but lucid 
statement of the Chinese question froma point of view almost 
identical with that of the Spectator. The first paper in the 
review, ‘“‘ Mr. Corbett’s ‘Drake and his Successors,’” is calculated 
to destroy many illusions with regard to the English Navy 
at the time of Elizabeth. It was England, we are told, 
and not Spain, which had the formal Navy, and at the 
time of the Armada it was the Navy, and not the privateers, 
which decided the campaign. The latter had a certain moral 
effect, but that was all. The reader is introduced to a pamphlet 
relating to naval matters circulated some fifteen or twenty years 
before the Armada, which was, we are told, “startling in its 
modernity,” and which the writer of the article calls “an em- 
bryonic form of Colomb’s ‘Naval Warfare’ or Captain Mahan’s 
* Influence of Sea Power.’” In “The North Americans of Yester- 
day” we have a new theory of Red Indian origins. The writer 
suggests, on the authority of Mr. Frederick S. Dellenbaugn, who 
has lately published a book on the subject, that the continent wag 
peopled from various directions “ before the beginning of the 
glacial period,’ and that the crowding into the narrow regions 
(of Central America), and the consequent development of culture 
there, were due to the encroachment from the North of the great 
cold. From the Ice Age the American Indians remained till 
the Discovery unaffected to any appreciable extent by Old World 


influence. Such similarity in ideas as can be traced between 


them and the peoples of the Old World is explained on the 
grounds of “a parallelism of human development.” Their usages 
and industrial arts can, he thinks, be traced on the spot from 


So 


rude beginnings up to a certain standard of excellence. 





Rie. 
steady was their progress in civilisation that Mr. Dellenbaugh 
thinks “that in some respects it is a pity that the Europeans dig 
not remain in ignorance of this continent for another firg 
hundred years.” To “The Time Spirit of the Nineteenth 
Century ” we allude elsewhere. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








Reminiscences by Captain W. Hay, C.B. Edited by Mrs. C.J 
Wood. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 63.)—Mr. Hay began his 
military life at the age of sixteen, when he was gazetted to the 
52nd Light Infantry. (An officer’s additional allowance was not 
to exceed £100.) In October, 1810, the regiment was ordered to 
the Peninsula, and saw plenty of fighting. Before long he wag 
transferred to the 12th Dragoons. He seems to have been a 
glutton for adventure, and to have done his best to make q 
vacancy for a junior. He was present at Vittoria, and at various 
engagements on and beyond the French frontier. He was at 
Waterloo, and gives some vivid pictures of that great fight. He 
remained for some time after on duty with the Army of Occupa- 
tion. Later on he served in Canada. After twelve years asa 
subaltern he purchased his troop, a speculation that might have 
turned out ill, as the regiment was reduced to half-pay. The 
Duke of York, however, gave him in exchange a half-pay 
captaincy in the 37th, thus saving for him £1,309 of the purchase 
money. In 1823 he retired from the Army. The story, which ig 
obviously told with the utmost truthfulness, is worth reading, 
It suggests some effective contrasts between soldiering as it was 
then and as itis now. It is clear that some of our soldiers were 
great scoundrels, but in comparison with the French they were 
as angels of light. Let any one read the story on pp. 226-27 of the 
conduct of the French Army when they invaded Prussia, and 
marvel at the assurance with which the French newspapers, with 
that and numberless other such records behind them, dare to 
charge our soldiers in South Africa with inhumanity. 


The Thirteen Colonies. By Helen Ainslie Smith. 2 vols, 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 123.)—Miss H. A. Smith, after giving a 
chapter to the “ Forerunrers,” from John Cabot onwards, takes 
the thirteen Colonies that joined in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and relates the history of each in succession, from the 
settlement of Virginia by Rateigh and those who took up his 
work, down to that of Georgia, which received a charter in 1735, 
just one century and a half after the first landing at Roanoke 
Island. (The earlicst attempt at colonisation goes back some 
twenty years before, when a company of Huguenots landed on 
what is now the Florida coast; but Philip II., who was a zealous 
promoter of the “ unity of Christendom,” slaughtered them all, 
a few fugitives excepted.) It is a very difficult task that Miss 
Smith has taken in hand; there is a great mass of detail to ba 
handled, often of little apparent significance, and certainly 
tedious, but, nevertheless, demanding attention. Many ques- 
tions, too, both political and religious, have to be considered, 
It would not be difficult to draw, now and again, a parallel 
between the troubles of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and those of the twentieth. All these things have been fairly 
considered and met. The book, written in the first instance for 
Transatlantic readers, should be welcomed here. We do not 
know of a work which deals with the subject, the pre-indepen- 
dence period of American history, in a more convenient way. 


A History of English Literature. By A. Hamilton Thompson, 
B.A. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.)—This work, a solid volume of 
more than eight hundred closely-printed pages, is based on @ 
manual written by Mr. Thomas LB. Shaw. It has been more or 
less changed and adapted to the wants of present-day readers. 
One notable accommodation is the substitution of a chapter on 
Chaucer by Professor Ker for that which stood in the original 
volume. On the whole, it seems well adapted for its purpose. 
Now and then, one may object to an epithet. We should hardly 
call Thackeray’s humour “ exuberant.” Dickens is “exuberant” 
in “ Pickwick” and nis early work generally; Thackeray never, 
except, perhaps, in such trifles as “The Rose and the Ring.” 
The “Minor Poets,’ supplementing chap. 26 on “ Victorian 
Poets,” is well done. 


The Edwards in Scotland. By Joseph Bain. (D. Douglas, 
Edinburgh. 5s. net.) — This volume contains six lectures 
delivered on the Rhind Foundation. The first is introductory, 
and gives, among other things, an interesting account of the 
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ill-fortune which has attended the records of Scotland. Many 
wore destroyed at the Reformation, confused as they were by the 
jgnorant zeal of the multitude with Roman service-books. Before 
that many had perished in the burning of Holyrood (in 1544). 
After the Restoration eighty-five hogsheads full were lost in a 
storm on the voyage from London to Leith. Those that escaped 
the sea were left to perish. At the end of the eighteenth century 
they were at last handed over to those who were competent to 
deal with them. Mr. Bain is very fair in his deaiing with the 
English Kings. He gives credit to Edward I. for a desire, 
anyhow in his early days, to deal fairly with the question of 
suzerainty. Mr. Bain is confident that no such right existed, 
but the candidates who submitted their claims to Edward’s 
arbitration were so obsequious that they encouraged him to 
persist in his contention. As a whole, the lectures will be found 
a really valuable contribution to Scottish history, 








The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. (Egypt Exploration Fund. 25-.)—Professor Flinders Petrie 
continues and completes in this Memoir (XXI.) his account of 
the work on the Royal Tombs of Abydos. A most patient and 
meritorious work it was, and reflects the greatest credit on Pro- 
fessor Petrie, with his helpers, Mrs, Petrie, Mr. Mace, and 
Misses Orme and A. Urlin. Unhappily, they had been preceded 
by the Mission Amelinenu. Anything more barbarous than the 
conduct of these so-called explorers cannot be conceived. The 
details are too painful to quote ; and all this happened in the 
years 1896-98! Much knowledge that might have been acquired 
was thus lost. We can only be thankful that so much has been 
recovered. We cannot pretend to epitomise the result of these 
researches. They must be studied as they are recorded in these 
chapters, with their copious illustrations (more than sixty plates). 
But we may give a brief account of the treasure found in the 
tomb of King Zer. ‘The workmen found the arm of a mummy 
with alarge gold bead at the end of the wrappings. They left 
the find untouched, and it was unwrapped in the presence 
of one of their number in the evening, the gold being 
weighed against English sovereigns, which were paid over 
tothem. The find remained a secret till the work was finished. 
Then the Arabie papers copied Professor Petrie’s letter to the 
Times, and great was the grief of the local thieves. The Mission 
Amelineau had cleared the tomb, but happily had missed this 
treasure. ‘'he.e were four bracelets in all, the oldest known 
jewellery in the world. (They are figured in the frontispiece.) 
An ebony tablet of King Mena shows a bull running into a net 
exactly as is pictured on the Vapheio Mycenean cups. 
Diapolis Parva, by the same author, with chapters by A. C. Mace 
(same publishers, 25s.), gives an account of the explorations in 
the cemeteries of Abadiyeh and Hu. There is a chapter on the 
prehistoric age in Egypt. Professor Petrie puts this as 7000- 
5000 B.C. Before 7000 there was not, he thinks, any settled 
population in Egypt, the Nile deposits beginning about this time 
to give cultivable land. The burials belong to the prehistoric 
times, and to the historic from the Sixth Dynasty down to the 
touman period. Among the illustrative plates we may mention 
the remarkably interesting “ Prehistoric Pottery,” and the “ Pre- 
historie Flints,’—these may be compared with kindred objects 
found in this country and elsewhere.——With these we may 
mention The Tell el Amarna Period, by Carl Niebuhr (D. Nutt, 
13.), the second of a series entitled “The Ancient East.” ‘This 
period belongs to the Eighteenth Dynasty. The earlier Kings of 
this line had aggrandised Egypt; the later occupied themselves 
with other things. ‘he outlying possessions suffered from this 
change of temper. Among the disturbing elements of the time 
are to be found the Habiri, whom Dr. Niebuhr identifies with the 
Hebrews, The glimpse that we get of affairs in Canaan and else- 
where is highly interesting. 





The French Stonehenge. By T. Cato Worsfold. (Bemrose and 
Sons, 5s,.)—Mr. Worsfold finds what he describes by the title of 
his book in the great stone circles and avenues that are to be 
found in the region of Carnac and Locmariaquer in Morbihan, 
The English remains which they most resembie are to be found 
in Avebury, though the Breton remains excel in number and 
extent. Stoneheuge itself differs considerably. Mr. Worsfold 
has given a very painstaking account of the object of his 
research, and has illustrated it by a sufficiency of pictures. 





A History of Part of West Somerset. By Charles E. H. 
Chadwick Healey, K.C. (H. Sotheran and Co. £2 2s. net.)—Mr. 
Healey devotes this volume, containing between five and six 
hundred octavo pages of the largest size, to a small region in 
North-West Somerset, six parishes, of which Porlock and 
Luccombe (barbarously spelt in the ordinary maps “ Luckham’’) 





| 


are the best known. The area of this district is little more than 
a fiftieth of the acreage of the county, and the population not 
much more than a three hundredth part, Yet one would not 
like to say that any part of this volume is superfluous. Let any 
one look at the records which have been carefully examined in 
Porlock and Luccombe, and he will see plenty to interest him. 
There is nothing certainly out of the common, but there are 
matters that touch on history, anda number of curious details 
which illustrate social life and the economical condition of the 
country at the time. 


. We have received Lean’s Royal Navy List (Witherby and Co, 
7s. 6d.), with its usual quota of information about the personnel 
of the Navy, and a stock, which we see the editor does his best to 
increase, of facts about the services of officers, while the list of 
ships is a record of famous actions. Here is the ‘ Victory,’ fur 
instance :— 

“ Defeat of Spanish Armada (flagship of Sir J. Hawkins), 1533. 

Monk’s victory over Dutch, 1666. 

Victory over French off La Hogue, 1692. 

Hotham’s victory over French, 1795. 

Jervis’s victory over Spanish off Cape St. Vincent, 1797. 

Trafalgar (flag), 1805.” 
A list of names no longer borne would be interesting: ‘La 
Topaze, for instance, and ‘The Fury.’ With this may be 
mentioned A Chart of the Maneuvre Field, Maneuvres, 1901 (E. 
Stanford, 1s. 6d.) The soundings are given of the area within 
which the manceuvres are to take place, and forts supposed to be 
proof against attack are marked. 





Well-advised people who mean to take their holiday at home 
may find The Road to the North, by Frank J. Nash (51 Vincent 
Square, 2s. 6d. net), useful. The traveller is supposed to make 
his first “halt by the wayside” at York, and to visit the coast 
watering-places, Wharfedale, Harrogate, Ripon and Fountains 
Abbey, Penrith, Durham, Newcastle, Berwick and the Border, 
Holy Island, &c. 


The traveller and the student are greatly indebted to Messrs, 
T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, for the publication of a quite 
admirable Topographical and Physical Map of Palestine, compiled 
under the direction of J. G. Bartholomew, and edited by 
Professor George Adam Smith (10s. 6d. or, as a_ wall 
map, lds.) It is on the scale of four inches to the mile, 
a scale large beyond precedent for any map of a whole 
country. The elevations are marked in colours, and the sound- 
ings of the Lake of Galilee and the Dead Sea are given. The 
localities are given in accordance with the results of the 
Palestine Exploration Surveys and the best authorities generally. 
Subsidiary maps are “A Section across Galilee and the Jordan 
Valley,” “A Vegetation Map of Modern Palestine,” and “ A Plan 
of Jerusalem.” A special index accompanies it. 


The Living Races of Mankind. By H. N. Hutchinson, J. W. 
Gregory, and R. Lydekker. Vol. If. (Hutchinson and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Chaps. 13-17 (numbered successively from Vol. I.) describe 
the negro races of Southern, Western, and Eastern Africa ; those 
of the Equatorial and Nilotic regions; and those of the Soudan 
and the Guinea Coast. ‘Then we have the Abyssinian and 
Ethiopian tribes. These, again, are followed by the Hamites 
and Semites of North Africa. Chaps. 18-21 are assigned to the 
Europeans, and 22-24 to North and South America, There is no 
note assigning authorship, and, indeed, the letterpress is of com- 
paratively little importance in comparison with the illustrations, 
of which there is a striking collection. Weare glad to see that 
the monstrosities which disfigured Vol. I. are not repeated. Itis 
stated, we observe, that the Hausas are a non-warlike race, the 
excellent soldiers whom our officers have often led to victory 
being really Hausa-speaking negroes. 








King Alfred’s Jewel.—Mr. Elliot Stock has sent us a re- 
production of the well-known Alfred Jewel. We need 
not apologise for mentioning it in these columns, The 
jewel was found, in 1693, not far from Athelney. That it 
is genuine, no one, we believe, doubts; for what special pur- 
pose it was intended is uncertain. Various suggestions have 
been made on this subject; one distinctly attractive conjecture 
is that it was the handle of the zstel or staff which accompanied 
the copy of Pope Gregory’s Pastoralis which the King sent to 
every Bishop in his realm. Johu, Abbot of Athelney, had helped 
in the production of this work, and may have received this as an 
acknowledgment. Possibly it was buried, for security’s sake, 
when the Abbey was dissolved. The figure has been supposed te 
represent St. Neot. The reproduction may be had in various 
materials from £13 13s. to £1 1s, 
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(*,* Erratum.—We regret that in our last issue the latest 


volume in Messrs. Horace Marshall’s “ Story of the Empire ” 
Series was printed as The Study of Newfoundland, instead of The 
Story of Newfoundland. } 
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“LIBERTY ”|HAND-PRINTED SILKS 


HAND- In New and Exclusive Designs 
and “ Liberty ” Colouring’, 
PRINTED FOR DRESSES and BLOUSES. 
SILKS. PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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Manufacturers to the late Queen Victoria, 
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SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says:—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
TAKE REGULARLY 
BRAGG’S VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL, 


as recommended by the most eminent physicians and surgeons and used in 
their own families for indigestion, diarrhoea, fevers, &c. Powder in 2s, 4s., 6s. 
bottles. Biscuits in Is., 2s., 4s. tins, Lozenges in 1s. lid. tins, Tablets 
in Is. 14d. tins. Of all Chemists. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY ¥#IRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
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Renovations — of Houses. 

Renovations — of Decorations. 

Renovations — of Furniture. 
ESTIMATES FREE. SEE 


1901 WALL PAPERS AND 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


PALL MALL EAST, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c, 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V,0, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Fletcher, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushing ston, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M, P, 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Sti albridge, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 
Sir Charles icon Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 








AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at curreat rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 














Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
| FIRST SPECTACLES 
IMPERFECT | should be fitted with extreme care—other- 
wise great injury to the eyes may be done 
which cannot afterwards be remedied. For 
full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 
VISION ! tion of the Eyes see 
OUR EYES, by 
v Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.B.M.3, 
H EADACH ES MH Post-free One Shilling, from 63 Strand, 
ondon, W.C, 
Consultations free. 
By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 
MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 

Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art, 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 
_ Manufactory BOYLE ST., W. 


178- 179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





ELLING STON COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, SALOP. 


—One of the finest and best equipped private boarding schools in 
England. Every department splendidly furnished for object in view. 100 acres. 
Cricket-field kept after manner of best county grounds. Gymnasium (100ft. by 
30 ft.) ; swimming bath; recreation hall (90ft. by 30 ft.) ; separate building for 
chemistry (40 benches and lecture-room); physics room; 18 baths; beautif 
central hall and 6 class-rooms. 100 boarders; 9 resident masters, matron, 
and resident trained nurse. Fees: under 13, 70 guineas; over 13, 80 guineas 
per annum.—Prospectus on application to the Principal, J. BAYLEY. 








AMPSTEAD, N.W.—Lansdowne House, Lyndhurst Gdns. 

BoarvinG Scuoor for Grrits.—Thorough education ; every home comfort; 
large detached house; cert, sanitation ; elec. light ; high, healthy, bracing, near 
Heath; riding, swimming, hockey, teunis. Summer Term sometimes spent in 
Switzerland.—Principals, ‘The Misses Sumner and Miss Biancu, B.A. (Lond.) 





NSTITUT ST. BERNARD, BRUSSELS (Hstablished 
_ A.D. 1825).—Mz. E. BR. HODSON, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
RECEIVES RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS for all English 
Examinations. ‘Tuition includes Bookkeeping and Shorthand,—43 Rue St. 
Bernard, russe ls, 


1ORN Ww ALL.—HARLEIGH SCHOOL, BODMIN.— 
Healthiest part of England. Most successful school. Sons of Gentlemen 
only, at moderate fees. Preparation for all Public Examinations, Public 
School Scholarships, Army and Navy. Home comforts. Perfect sanitation. 
Premises rebuilt 1895. Unbroken health record. Good playing fields. Pros- 
‘tus, Views, Magazine fromthe HEAD-MASTER. NEXT TERM, SEPT. 16th. 


ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Effcient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. ‘Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT, 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


UMN TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 20th, 
te may be addressed to the BURSAR. 


TITOODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy WakpDEN :—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College, 


NE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
@) oe end. Final Honours, Class I, Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
‘ , £45 a year. 
2) School B'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head- Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
oh guineas @ year. ; ; 
(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
’ Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 
(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School, Terms, 60 guineas a year. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 
St. Mary's College, Paddington, W. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
e Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, swim- 
ming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
R MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching staff experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum, 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on application 
tothe SECRETARY. The TERM BEGAN on MAY 7th. 

HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 

TEACHERS.—Prineipal, MissM. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.)—A residential 
College providing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The students 
attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September.— 
Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


ARIS—DAME FRANCAISE RECEVRAIT PEN- 
SIONNAIRES; 180-200 francs par mois_;7 francs par jour. Références 
plusieurs pasteurs. Bon quartier.—Ad. Mme. LEQUES, 22 Rue Bréa. 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Head-Mistress, 
\S Miss M.I. GARDINER. References: Mrs. H. Sidgwick ; Miss H. Glad- 
stone; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. ; F. E. Kitchener, Esq. The AUTUMN TERM 
BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplicatiou.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers, Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


DENTHORPE MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 
SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 

Every educational advantage. Special physical training (the Rational 
System), good tennis court and field, riding, swimming, &c.—Apply, Mrs. 
DODWELL-KINGSFORD. 
Kes SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th. 
Boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th, are eligible as others. 
Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


N AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 

GIRLS. Number limited to about 20. Resident foreign teachers ; 
visiting Professors. Large modern house on gravel soil; 15 acres of land ; pine 
and heather district. Hiding, cycling, &c. School recommended by Miss 
Canisworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford—Apply to Miss 8. 


















































ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, braging air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic es drill, and 
Swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G, K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


OGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 

_ Home School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Close to sea, mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certificated English, French, and German gover- 
hesses, excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined 
with family life and comfort.—Principal, Miss WICKENDEN. 


[,F20s GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS’S HOUSE, 1 MOOR- 











OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 
Colonists, &c. 
For Pangesion of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
EXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Training forfuture 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER lst.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 
T EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
A Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCKWELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven’ minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 

Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses, Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 


| ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 

SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
Country. Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 18) 
prepared for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken. 
Terms moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


bigger tarng aed HOUSE.—Private High School 

for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs. 
C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymnasium, games, 
Many distinctions in University and Musical Examinations. 


TNEVERSITY @GOrF DPURHASR 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham. 


AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 


GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School. 
References: Bishop of Durham, Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President), His Most Gracious Majesty the KING. Public 
School Life and Education, with Special Classes for Candidates for the Navy 
and Army. Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical 
Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, 
40th in Sandhurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the 
Britannia, 13th on the Britannia, 18th on the Britannia. London Matriculation 
(Ist Div.), 11th Assistant Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 
NEXT TERM. SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


OROUGH OF SWANSEA. 
SWANSEA INTERMEDIATE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 






































APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 

The Governing Body appointed under the Swansea Intermediate and 
Technical Education Scheme, and the Committee appointed under the 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889, REQUIRE a HEAD-MASTER to take charge 
of the Boys’ School. and also to act as Principal of the Municipal Technical 
College for Adults (Day and Evening Classes) established under the said Scheme 
and Act respectively. 

A minimum salary of £600 will be guaranteed, and a good house attached to 
the school provided free of all charges. 

Applications to be addressed to the “SECRETARY,” Grammar School, 
Swansea, and endorsed ‘‘ Head-Master,” must be received not later than 





TUESDAY, August 6th. 
Further particular can be obtained from 
W. JAMES, 
Grammar School, Secretary to the Governing Body. 
Swansea, July 9th, 1901. 
DS ltl lai COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Chair of Professor of 
English Language and Literature at the above College. 

Applications, together with testimonials, must be in the hands of the under. 
signed (from whom further particulars may be obtained) not later than 
Saturday, September 7th, 1901, 








T. MORTIMER GREEN, 
July, 1901. Registrar. 


w!T. MICHAEL'S, BOGNOR, CHURCH of ENGLAND 
BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees, £60 per annum. Private 
Chapel. Large Garden. 
Playing Field, Tennis Courts. 
Head-Mistress—Miss Moore, First Class Hist. Tripos, Camb. 
MICHAELMAS TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Miss 
RANDALL, Lady Warden, St. Michael's, Boguor. 





JEMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, 

HANTS.—Mr. GERALD MEAKTN, Trin. Coll.. Camb. (successor to Mr. 
Theodore Cornish), assisted by two resident Oxford Graduates, takes a limited 
number of BOYS, between 8 and 14, preparing for the Public Schools. South- 
bourne stands on the high ground above the sea, about one mile from Christ- 
church, on the direct Bournemouth line. Dry, bracing, stmny climate; soil, 
sand and gravel. Main drainage. Sea-bathing. Cricket-field of five acres, 
sanatorium, playroom, skating-rink. Terms include board and tuition, French, 











LAND TERRACE, Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
ou the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terms, 60 guineas per annum, 





drilling, singing, drawing, carpentering, &e. Reduced terms to sons of officers. 
Experienced matron, 
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UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON. S.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal—Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). 

The Camere A —, includes :—Professors Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A., 
H. F. Heath, P: , G. Garcia, R.A.M., W. Rippman, M.A, G. Pradeau (Paris 
Conservatoire), I Y ilacovien (Leipsic), a Larpent, B.-és- -Lettres, &e., &e. 

Resident Women Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 
riding, swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium and grounds of four acres,— 
Prospectus on application. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Mrs. FAMILTON begs to announce that she has TAKEN into PARTNER- 
SHIP her old pupils, Miss W. STEPHENS and Miss M. WORTERS, who 
have been with her for fifteen years. 


FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL, near CRAWLEY, 
e SUSSEX.—Country house one hour from town. Large gardens and 
laying fields; 27 acres; gymnasium, riding, cycling, &c. Preparation for 
Universities, &e., if desired. Fees from about £130 per annum. Principals: 
Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL, Hon. Nat. Sc. Oxford, &c.; Miss HAYLLAR, 
Classical Hon. Mods. Oxford, late Tutor Somerville College, Oxford. Entrance 
Scholarships (£60-£50) will be awarded in July and September, 1901.—For par- 
ticulars apply to Miss HAYLLAR, 


UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance & Scholarships) 
and for the ROYAL NAVY. Strictly individual attenton. Premises specially 
built forschool work. Senior and Junior Houses; private chapel ; detached sana- 
toriuin. Cricket field; fives courts; gymnasium ; ‘carpenter "sshop. High ground; 
dry and bracing clims ute; sea- bathing. —Pr spectus, &c., on application to the 
Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A, Oxon. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


a ee —E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 

G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 

a alg RECEIVE S PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, 

Navy, and all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, 
terms, Xc., apply to WIN TON G GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 























EDDON COURT, | ROSSLYN | HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SC HOOLS only. House specially 
puilt for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed] into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A., Oxon. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


ALIOL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SEDBERGH.— 
Principals : Miss SKEAT, Ph.D., and Miss AULD, M.Se. Sound educa- 
tion, physical and mental, in splendid climate. Training i in social duties. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
4VAGNER HOUSE SC HOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal edue: ition with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, founded ante 

1381 A.D.—A Public School with good Modern side. Fourteen Scholar- 

ships connecting the Schoo! with the Universities. Terms :—School house, 

£65; Junior House, £55 per annum.—For vacancies for next Term apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 


RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
PLES. Languages a special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 
tc.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2; 
Dresden, or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 
“TNIVERSITIES (Scholarships, Entrance, &c.)—CANDI- 
DATES PREPARED by an experienced GRADUATE (Ch. Ch., Oxford) 
on the stati of Mr. W. Baptiste Scoones, of Garrick Chambers, who will be 
happy to act as a reference.—Address, A, HADRIAN ALLCROF T, M.A., 
11 Denbigh Road, Bayswater, W. 
NEXPENSIVE EDUCATION FOR SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN. Inclusive fee, 45 gs. per annum; reduction to brothers, 
Vicar is W arden ; Graduate Masters. Excellent arrangements, education, 


games, gymnasium, references, &c. Very healthy village. Over 600 have 
already been educated.—Address, HEAD- MASTER; Schorne College, Winslow. 


NORRAN, WATFORD, , HERTS. —COLLEGE 1] FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymunasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOUR DAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. P HIL LIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. *PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens), 
References :—-Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 

SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 

New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 

surroundlings.—References and prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Richmond: 






































“SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE. 
Education on best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


L\RIENDS’ SCHOOL: The STRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS (in separate houses) are open to, and 
highly appreciated by, all Denominations. They are sound, lovg established, his gh- 
class schooly ina lov ely, healthy district. —Prospectus trom W. SESSIONS, B.Sc. 


ARDEN COU RT, ‘CUCKFIELD, - SUSSEX. —Misses 
GRBAY & PRIESTMAN., BoardingSchool forGirls. Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 





—e 





ee Ss OF REMOVAL, 


Mr. FRANK ADAMS, M.A., for 10 years at 
Wellingore Hall, near Lincoln, 
is MOVING in September to BRADLEY COURT, 
MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Boys of good character (aged 14-18) received from Publio 
i or Preparatory Schools, 
either for Colonial and Agricultural Training 
or for a General Education, combined with 
manual work and outdoor life. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss ETHEL WURLBATT. 

The SESSION 1901-2 WILL OPEN on THURSDAY, October 3rd. 

Students are requested to enter their names on We: inesday, October 2nd, 

Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education, 

Taken systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, buts 
single course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all the Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and forthe 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge) ; and also a Special Course of Scientific In. 
struction in Hygiene. Six Labor atories are open to students for Practica} 
Work. Two Entrance Scholarships awarded yearly. 

A Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early English Text Society's Prize arg 
awarded to students each June. 

The Art School is open from 10 to 4, 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on son application to the PRINCIPAL. 


r\HE I HALL, | CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School, 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY, 











Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
in languages, music, painting, and University examinations, Special Terms 
made for the daughters of naval and inilitary officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 


others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 
GIRLS. — BCNVIL 








EDUCATION OF 

SCHOOL, CUPAR-FIFE.—Head-Mistress, Miss HOGBEN, Girton 
College, Cambridge, Scholar, Classical Tripos. —Large Statf Highly Certifi- 
cated Mistresses, English and Foreign; sound Modern Education and 
thorough Individual Training of Pupils “from Seven Years and upwards, 
Excellent Musical Training. Advanced Pianoforte, Harmony, Voice-Pro. 
duction. Henours gained * annually at R.A.M. and R.C.M. Examinations, 
Excellent Results University and Higher Examinations. Special Distinctions 
French and German. BueavuriruL Counrry SITvaTION, braciag air, large 
grounds, gardens, hockey park, golf, cricket, teunis, cycling. Splendid 
gymnasium and riding school opposite grounds. Fencing, drilling, &c. School 
highly recommended by parents, Great Britain and Colonies. Terms, 60 
Guineas. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 3rd. Prospectus on application. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, W.C.—The WINTER 
SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. Entrance Scholarships of £60 a year 
for 3 years and £30 are offered in September. Special! classes are arranged for 
ocerae. y Scientific M.B. Examination.—For particulars, apply to the 
STARY 


Poa TUTORSHIP REQUIRED in AMERICAN 
FAMILY by English University Graduate; would travel; now with 
nobleman’s son; disengaged middle of August; French, German, Spanish, 
Classics, Mathematics ; excellent references.—Apply, G. C. WHEELER, care 
of R. J. Beevor, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C,. 


DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
Bis PARK.— HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio. —The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, Ss. pW ee 


| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET —First- 

grade School. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions, Recent 
successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations. — D, E 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HYL, N.W.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Several Entrance Scholarships recently gained at Public 
Schools, including one this year at Rugby. House close to sea, with large play- 
ground attached.—For prospectus, references to parents, &c., apply to the 
Head- Master, R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


IGHER a: 
































“A B-lé We s.. SCHOOL. 


EXTRAORDINARY VACANCIES ¢ of ARNOLD HILLS and HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPEOMA FoR WOMEN. 








With Title of L.T 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, - ii A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools, Resident Masters; Governess. House 
stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for 


games. 
2 2 Se oe ee a ee 


Prospectus 7. frp lication to the Head-Master, 

















Rev COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House- enor ‘Upping sham, under Edward Thring. 
: O Vo ao 0 @ h & 3 6m 


EXHIBITIONS for SONS of OFFICERS and CLERGY without examination. 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS for September. Conditions from Head-Master, 


Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. , 
RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL INCORPORATED BY ROYAL Nan 
Head-Master—Rev. O. D. INSKIP, M.A., .D. 
Tuclusive Fees from £30 to £39 per Sia 
Tilustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY. 








QTAMMERIN YG completely and permanently cured by a 
perfectly SELF-CURED STA MMERER. Old and young have been success- 
Ay treaten. Boy residents received; tuition given during treatment.—Address, 
E DW. GRIERSON, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W., or 
Goldington Road, Bedtord, 





N ALVERN.—LANGLAND HOUSE SCHOOL for 
i GIRLS, GRAHAM ROAD. TO OPEN SEPTEMBER, 1901. Special 
attention to Literature, History, and French. Principal: Miss ALICE 
FARMER, Newnham College, Cambridge; Assistant Mistress for 11 years at 
the Oxford High School, 
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——_— 
= COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 


Patroness—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

The Chairman and Council ACKNOWLEDGE, with many thanks, the 
RECEIPT of the following DONATIONS :—Messrs. Denny, Mott, and Dixon, 
£105; Clothworkers’ Company, £50. ‘ ‘ ; 
31.730 London cbildren sent into the country for a fortnight’s change of air 

in 1900. All but the poorest parents pay some part of the cost of the holiday. 
Contributions paid early in the year are of special value, and will be gratefully 

iv he 
receive by O° reasurer, the Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, K.C., M.P., 
10, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


ee aE EP STL a eae! : <a 
UYS HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCEK SCHOLARSHIPS 
YT to becompeted for in SEPTEMBER, 1901. TWO OPEN SCHOLAR. 
SIIPS in ARTS: One of the value of £100, open to candidates under 20 years 
of age, and One of £50, open to candiiates uncer 25 years ofage. TWO OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE: One of the vatue of £150, and another of £60, 
open to candidates under 25 years of age. ONE OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for 
University Students who have completed their study of anatomy and physiology, 
of the value of £50.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the 
DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


]ALSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


A GH.CLASS HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS, in most healthy and 
beautiful part of South of England. . 

The Rev. J. A. 8S. PAGETT MOFFATT, M.A., Oxon., assisted by resident 
graduate, receives 12 boys between ages of 8 aud 15 to prepare for the Public 
Schools and Royal Navy. Pupils invariably take good places in the Entrance 
Examinations ; specially strong in Mathematics, French,and German. Delight- 
ful outdoor life: cricket, football, kc. All boys taught riding, for which suit- 
able ponies are kept; excellent place for delicate boys.—Prospectus, &e., on 
application, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th. 


T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 

Heal-Master, Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate. Reduction for 

Sons of Clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation. Bracing air. 

Prep. for professions, business life, and Universities. Private chapel, carpen- 
ters’ shop, swimming bath, &c.—For Prospectus, &c., apply HEAD-MASTER, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A., Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical ‘tvipos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-tield, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 


LMINSTER SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 
Very healthy district. Modern Buildings. 
hemicaland Physical Laboratories. Carpenter's shop, Playing-field. 
Swimming-bath. Prep. for Exams. Strong staff. Home comforts. 
Moderate fees.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


MALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—For ROYAL 

NAVAL CADETSHIPS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. Especially adapted 

for Junior Pupils. Strongly recommended. Naval class of three backward 

boys. Individual tuition. Long experience in Naval Exams. Moderate fees, 
—Address, HUGH LUPTON, Beeches School, Melbourn, Royston, Herts. 


ALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A_ First-grade 
Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained. Many other suc- 
cesses, Oxford and Cambridge Board, Oxford Locals, Navy, &c.—Rev. J.C. 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 


\DUCATION.— UPTON HOUSE, NEAR SLOUGH, 
BUCKS.—Girls successfully prepared for all Exams. Special advan- 
tages for French, German, and accomplishments. Home comforts, gymnasium, 
cycling, recreation grounds. Moderate fees. Gov. student required.—Address, 
Miss ETHERING'LON, 


yu (ex-Head-Master) of a healthy, bracing, and beauti- 
ful parish RECEIVES into his home TWO YOUTHS of good family who 
need special supervision and individual attention. Highest references offered 
and required.— Write in first instance, Box 876, Willing’s Advertisement Ollices, 
135 Strand, W.C. 




































{(REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A, (late House-Master at Sedbergh Schoo!). 


NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near Crystal 
Palace). — Established 1860. Wigh-elass finishing school. Thorough 
English education. Languages and Music as on the Continent. Successful 
preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Miss FEN'TON and Miss RISTOW, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, S.E. 














ASTBOURNE. — LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
: FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. WIN'TER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &e. 


HE Misses YOUNG, Levana, Wimbledon Park, will 
A. be glad to RECOMMEND the Howe of Frawein GERTRUD 
BEHRENDT, BERLIN, 9 Kalckrenth Strasse, to any parents who wish 
their Daughters to study GERMAN, MUSIC, &c., in Germany. 

Interview now by appointment: 18 Norfolk Mansions, Battersea 
Park, S.W. 
(M HE COLLEGE OF ST. NAZAIRE SUR LOIRE, 


FRANCE, under the direction of the University of Rennes, RECEIVES 














as PUPILS ENGLISH YOUTHS from 14 to 19 years of age. Classical and 
modern side. Terms moderate. English Church.—For references and particu- 


lars write the PRINCIPAL. 


{OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several higily-qualified English 
aud Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engugements.—Ceutral 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
tJ BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
~) Lruven Street, Charing Cross, 














A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
A SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 


a selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Annual Dinner will be held in the College Library on Tuesday, 
October Ist, Dr. Daty in the chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in the kingdom; nearly 800 beds are in constant 
use, and no beds are closed, The only general hospital for East London. In- 
patients last year, 12,746; out-patients, 161,762; accidents, 19,944; major 
operations, 2,526, 

Appointments. — More appointments salaried and resident are open to 
students than at any other hospital. Sixty qualified appointments are made 
annually, and more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months, 
All tree to students of the College. Resident appointments have free board. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Special Classes are held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 
Qualified Practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest 
diseases. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of the profession. 

Enlargement of the College.—The new laboratories and class-rooms for 
Bacteriolegy, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., and 
the New Club’s Union Rooms are now in full use. 

The Club's Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 

Luncheons and dinners at moderate charges can be obtained at the Students’ 





lab. 

The Metropolitan, Central, and other Railways have stations close to the 
Hospital and College. 
: For Prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply, personally or by 
etter, to 

Mile End, E, MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


\T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1901-1902 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 
October 2nd, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Major-General 
Sir Ian Hamitton, K.C.B., in the Governors’ Hall. 

St. Thomas's Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provision is made tor the courses of study prescribed for the Pre- 
liminary, Scientitic, Intermediate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for competition 
in SEPTEMBER, viz., one of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, 
with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students; one of 
£50 in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two)for Third Year’s Students 
from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Examinations, 
as well as severai medals. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge, 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements 
are made for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified 
Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses, 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 


Secretary. 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean, 


IN G’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

Full COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in Arts, Science, 
Engineering, Medicine, and Theology, at composition fees, or Students may 
attend the separate Classes. 

Preparations for all Examinations of the London University. 

There are a few Vacancies for Resident Students. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 3rd. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, London, W.C. 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, Kensiugton.—MICHAELMAS TERM COM. 
MENCES OCTOBER 1l4th.—Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington 
Square. 


ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 1901.— 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools. Contains abridged Pros- 
pectuses and Views ef best BOYS’ SCHOOLS, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, NAVY and 

















ARMY TUTORS. 480 pages, red cloth, Is.; post-free, Ils. 4d.—J. and J. 


PATON, 145 Cannon Street, London. If detailed statement of requirements be 


siven, suitable Prospectuses will be forwarded (under one cover) free of charge. 
§ Lb 5 





RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 


Girts? Enewisnu, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 15 Regent St., London.sends 





reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


MNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 





particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 


*“*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


DEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


! or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 





LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 


Established 1855. Cupital £500,000. 





| OOKS WANTED—25s. each 


1su9; Browning's * Pomegranates,” 1841; “‘ Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; “Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts,” 1838 or 1843; ‘*Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; ‘Lorna Doone,” 3 vols.; 
“Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857; “* Bible in Spain,” 3 vols. (1st kd.) ; * Wild Wales,” 
5 vols., 1862.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


| pateeematinigone ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848 





OO eee leet NI ens ccsucncociconcetcantyssddatecdsageuvars £40,000,000. 


ii THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 


with a Quili-like action. 
In Book-box, price Is 





post-tree, ls, 1d. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 








given.—“ Poetry for 
Children,” 2 vols., 1809; ** Prince Dorus,” 1811; “‘ Mrs. Leicester's School,” 


y 


JQ LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 


Jiuseuin, Shettield, who cleared plague of them from Sheflield Workhouse. 





ome or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
B,J, BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 





Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—-Tius, ls, 3d., 
2s, 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheflield, 
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J. M. DENT & GCO0.’S 


SUMMER LIST. 


SOME 


LITERARY LANDMARKS 
FOR PILGRIMS ON WHEELS. 


By F. W. BOCKETT. With Sketches by J. A. 
Ps mington. Reap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. net. 
[Just published. 

This is a chronicle (interspersed with quotations 
and reveries) of Mr. Bockett’s rambles awheelamong 
the country haunts of many literary celebrities, past 
and present. The little book is dainty and pocket- 
able, and just the thing for holiday reading. 





175,000 


Copies Sold in America. 


A REMARKABLE 
NEW NOVEL. 


——eartas 


175,000 


Copies Sold in America, 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6s. 


ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES, 


BY 


MAURICE THOMPSON. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne, 





IMPERIAL LONDON. 


By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN. 
With 60 Photogravure and Text Illustrations by 
Hanslip Fletcher. Large medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Just published. 

ACADEMY.—“ This book takes after Charles 
Knight's ‘London,’ the same general classification 
heing used ; instead ot a toposr: uphical progress 
through the town, we have chapters on various 
aspects of London...... We can testify to Mr. 
Beavan’s industry and general accuracy. He seems 
to have collected much of his information at first 
hand, and hence some of it is decidedly fresh.” 


SKETCHES of ‘-MAGDALEN 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. By Epwrtn GLascow. 
With a Historic al Sketch by the Artist. Im- 
perial 4to, 5s. net. [Just published, 

SPECTATOR.—‘“Mr. Glasgow's drawings are 
worthy of their subject; more we cannot say, for 

Magdalen bears the palm for beauty.’ 

HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 


Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 


BIRD WATCHING. 
BIRD WATCHING. 


By EDMUND SELOUS. 
With Photogravure and Text Illustrations by 
J. Smit. [Just pub lished. 


LITERATURE.—“ It is always refreshing to meet 
witha book which shows what can still be done by 
those who have the true gift of sight and hearing 
and the patience to use them, This is sucha book. 
It is a storehouse of patient and exhaustive observa- 
tion....... This book is remarkable for the sincerity 
and originality of its treatment of an old subject, 
and for the many curious inane. raised in it. 


CRICKET AND GOLF. By 
the Hon. R. H. Lytretton. With Illustrations 
from Old Coloured Prints. 

SPECTATOR.—“ He has written a pleasant book, 
and one uniformly sensible and instructive, and his 
publishers have got hold of some excellent illustra- 
tions.” 

MEDIZVAL TOWN SERIES.—For Visitors to the 

Continent. 

BRUGES. By Ervest Gmuat 
Smit. Illustrated by Herbert Railton and 
Edith Calvert. With Maps, cloth, 4s. 6d.; 
leather, 5s. 6d. net. Just published. 

STANDARD. 
the story of Bruges in an ade 











— ‘Very pleasantly written; telling 
juate and interesting 


way. 

Other Towns—Rome, Florence, Assisi, Perugia, 
Constantinople, Moscow, Rouen, Tole do, and 
Nuremberg. 





DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES, ona Novel Plan. 
With Illustrations and Maps, pocketable, 4s. 6d. net. 


SURREY. “Story and Scenery” 
and a Gazetteer by WALTER JERROLD; with 
Articles on ‘‘ Natural History and Sports” by 
EXPERTS. 

DAILY NEWS.—‘‘There is no reason why a 
guidebook should not be artistic and literary, as 
well as accurate, but before this series we are not 
aware of any one making it so......Mr. Jerrold has 
yroduced a book which could be read with pleasure 
‘a any one who had never set foot in Surrey, nor 
ever hoped to.”” 


HAMPSHIRE. 


TEMPLE. PRIMERS. 
PRIMITIVE MAN. By Dr. Hoernes. 


With many Illustrations, cloth, Is. net. 


TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
Cloth, Is. 6d. ; limp lambskin, 2s. net per vol. 
LOVE LETTERS OF ABELARD 
AND HELOISE., Edited by Miss Honnor 
MortTeEN. 
TALE OF THE ARGONAUTS. 
~4 APOLLONIUS OF RHODES, translated by A. S. 
AY. 





NORFOLK. 





Catalogue and Lists on aprenn ion. 


J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford Street, London, 


No. 104. JULY, 1901. Price 6s. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Bis_LeE CRITICISM. 

BisHop STUBBS. 

A Stupy or our Lorp. 

An IntsH Roman CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 

THe Hoty Evcuarist: an Historical Inquiry. 
Part I. 

Tue SuppLy OF RECRUITS FOR THE CHURCH. 

Tue EarRLy GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 

Mopern CHURCH-GOING 4S AN EXPRESSION OF 
WorsHIP. 

THE MISSIONARY IN CHINA. 

THE COMMONWEALTH, CROMWELL, AND THE CHURCH. 

Tue CuurcH, DemMocRACY, AND SOCIALISM, 

Suort NOTICES. 

London: 


SporrTiswooveE & Co., Ltd., New Street Square. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on application. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91°/ 
“9 a repayable on demand, =“2 |o 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital . 
Reserve Fund . 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. 





+ 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to 
the Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
NDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of ali Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F, B, MACDONALD, Secretary. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 








Applications for Copies of the SPEC. 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 











—————_—____ 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/§ 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher : 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The ee this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 4w, 
it procures us in London and the 17/6 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value, Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


We regret the iner ye duty sempete advance of 
6d. per dozer 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, Sears GUINEAS. 
£ 










PROM occas cecessoskvate 1010 0 
Half-Pas 5 5 0° 
Quar ter- Page « 212 -¢ 
Narrow Column ......... - 310 0 
Half-Column ..........- raneeee 115 0 
Quarter-Column ......cesccees 017 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page os -£14 14 0 
BUMEG PORE. Sccesedicceuncscave 1212 0 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 


(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of paga, 
lds. per inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quart 
partof the United King- yearly. tril) 
OM .. ss se £1 86.. 014 3...000 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, dc. 5. «6 os «=: 1:10°6., 0:15 Si Om 


Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders 869 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 
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THE CRY FOR MEN. 


See the 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
AUGUST, 1901. 
EN. 
een a ExtTREMIS.” By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
Tus ALBANY SETTLEMENT. By J. B. Firth. | 
Spars AND Moxocco. By Major A. Gybbon Spilsbury. 
AmERICAN IMPERIALISM. By Sydney Brooks. ; 
Naval QUESTIONS OF THE Day. By H. W. Wilson. _ 
Tur Navy: SOME FacTs AND Fariacies. By Excubitor. _ 
Tae APOTHEOSIS O¥ THE TorPeEDO: A BRIEF FOR THE New Scnoou. By 
" ne. 
oa. or TEHUANTEPEC Rattway. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 
My First MorNING AT A Persian Court. By Wilfrid Sparroy, 
Tue Conco Crisis. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
Love THAT WAS Burnp. By Miss E. L. Banks, 
‘A New Frencu Poet. By Richard Davey. 
“For Excuand.” By William Watson. _ 
Tue Vexpict oF History. By Diplomaticus. 
“Tue ScriveNer’s ‘I'ate.” By Maurice Hewlett. 
“ ANTICIPATIONS.” (V.) By H. G. Wells. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


SODES OF THE MonvTH. 

eta theta Opportunity. By an Old Parliamentary Hand. 

SuaLL THE MepITeERRANEAN V'LeetT Remain Unreaby? (Witha Map.) By 
Arnold White. 

A PueA FoR RE-OPENING THE Ranp. By P. James MacDonnell, 

Sr. James’ Park. By Austin Dobson. 

Some Recent ART Sates. By W. Roberts, Author of ‘“‘ Memorials of Christie’s.” 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

A Stupy 1x DevasTaTion. By 'T. Miller Maguire, LL.D. 

New Licut oN SHAKESPEARE. By A. P. Sinnett. 

A Century or ProseLytism. By J. McCabe, Author of “ Twelve Years in a 
Monastery.” 

Tse Execurion OF MarsHat Ney, 
hassett, Bart. 

Tur CasE OF THE NETHERLANDS Rartway Company. By Fairplay. 

GreaTER BRITAIN. 





(Conclusion.) By Sir Rowland Blenner- 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


An Illustrated Prospectus of Selected Examples of 


SACRED ART 


will be sent post-free on receipt of name and address. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE 


NOW READY. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Aatotypes 
and 25 Tint Block Titustratious. 
For convenience of Reference the Publications are arranged Alpkabetica’ly under 
Artists’ Names 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


IncorPoraTeED 1881. 
SANITARY SURVEYS AND REPORTS, LONDON AND COUNTRY. 
Cuier SuRveror—MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.L, &e. 
Descriptive Pamphlet free on application. 
HENRY P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 











£18 18s.—CRUISE NORTHERN CAPITALS of EUROPE, ST. PETERS- 
BURG, STOCKHOLM, and COPENHAGEN, AUGUST 17th. 
£15 15s,—-CRUISE LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, NAPLES, 
and MARSEILLES, SEPTEMBER 14th. 
On S.Y. “ ARGONAUT,” 3,254 tons, 4,000 horse-power, the most comfortable 
cruising yacht afloat, described in the Times leading article as a ‘‘ commodious 
steam yacht, fitted with every modern convenience and luxury.” Organised by 
Dr. LUNN & Mr. PEROWNE. Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








MR. CORBET’S NEW NOVEL. 
HE BURDEN or an HONOUR. By R.Sr. J. Corner. 
Srecrator.—“ The idea is interesting, and it is amusingly carried out.”’ 
Ovttoox.—“ A sunny English story.” Booxman.—‘ The dialogue is amusing, 
the picture of country life is natural.” [At all Libraries. 
YOOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piceadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, kc. New choice Bindings 
ior Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 





OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 

PLIED.—Please state wauts. Catalogues free. We offer Eucyclopadi 
Britannica, iast edition, half-morocco, as new, £16 0s. Od. Libraries and Smuli 
Parcels of Books Vrchased for Cash. Wanted, Yirst Editions aud Complets 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates, Special Wants 


THREE NOVELS IN DEMAND 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


OUTLOOK.—“ An admirable piece of work. Quite as strong in its 
way as ‘Deborah of Tod’s.’” 
1.] 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


WORLD.—*‘Every page of the work is worth reading; Catherine 
is a sweet creature in the truest sense.” 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 
AUTHOR OF “DEBORAH OF TOD'S,” “ ADAM GRIGSON,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Punch.—“ The reader of ‘ Deborah of Tod’s’ expects much when he comes 
across a new novel by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. He will not be disappointed 
on taking up ‘Catherine of Calais.’...... As Deborah being ‘of Tod's’ was a 
great success, so Catherine is ‘ of Calais.’...... The characters, many and various, 
are drawn with unerring skill.” 


Spectator.—" Suffused with that charm of manner and gracious kindliness 
which have always lent attractiveness to the work of this writer.” 


THE SEAL OF SILENCE. 
By ARTHUR R. CONDER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Illustrated London News.—* A particularly fresh and entertaining story, well 
told, and bright with fun and high spirits throughout.......We do not think we 
exaggerate the promise of his work when we venture our belief that Mr. 


Conder might have stepped into the place in fiction which has remained vacant 
since the death of Mr. James Rice.” 


A CARDINAL & HIS CONSCIENCE 
3.] By GRAHAM HOPE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION JUST PUBLISHED. 
Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ A clever and thoroughly engrossing story...... the characters 


are vividly portrayed and the whole book is of much more than average 
merit.” 


2.] 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








NOW READY. ; 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Series A, containing Papers of a Mathematical or Physical character, 
Vol. 196, with 4 Plates, price £1 11s. 


London : HARRISON and SONS, 45 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 

Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that his May 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, containing New Books at reduced prices, 
is now ready, and will be sent post-free on application, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH; AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


COWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Frieuds may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses ; | ~’" "| a hm eTrmace z 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


per anuuln, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


vow offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS iu TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BLOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
f FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET: 
Ne3 


241 Brompton Koad, S.W.; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 





Telegraphic Address: BookmEN, Lonpoyn. 

















List free—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchanvts, John Bright Strect, Birmingham, 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Six-Shilling Noveis. 


MRS. HENRY NORMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


LOVE AND HIS MASK. 


By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE (Mrs. Henry Norman). 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ DODO.” 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 
By E. F. BENSON, 
The Spectator.— Delightfully easy holiday reading... calculated to give a 
proper Christmas thrill on the hottest midsummer afternoon.” 


THE INHERITORS. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and F. M. HUEFFER. 
The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A work to be read and well weighed by the thought- 
ful, and of no small interest to the student of the times.” 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. 


By MATILDE SERAO, pans of ‘ Fantasy.” 
The Spectator.—‘‘ A great novel with a mos t laudable purpose, the lesson 
of which should not be thrown away on Euglish “readers.” 


JACK RAYMOND. 
By E. L. VOYNICH. 

Mr. Rosert HIcuHENs, in the Westminsier Gazette.—‘‘ I put down ‘ Jack Ray- 
mond’ with a glow of admiration for the brave woman who dared to write it, 
and I wish her success with her strong and noble beok. She stands outa 
notable figure among novelists. She cares for truth and the breath of life.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE GADFLY. 


The Academy.—“ A remarkab se Story ; ; more deeply interesting than ninety- 
nine out of every hundred novels. 


FOREST FOLK. 
By JAMES PRIOR. 

The Athenzum.—‘ An excellent performance. The people are such forest- 
folk as we are little likely to forget. The book reminds us of George Eliot in 
the unforced and racy style in which bucolic characters speak from its pages. 
The author is to be congratulated on a really clever novel.” 


THE HIDDEN MODEL. 


By FRANCES HARROD (Frances Forbes-ROBERTSON). 
The Outlook.—‘‘ Intensely dramatic and moving. We have sensitive analysis 
of character, sentiment, colour, agreeable pathos.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 
By BASIL MARNAN. 
The Morning Post.—‘‘ A strong, clever, and strikmg book. Mr. Marnan has 
drawn some vivid and wholly new pictures. The book has scenes of drumatic 
power, told with simple directness.” 





“THE 
DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post-free, for a subscription of 
12 volumes. The Latest Volumes are :— 


me 
LORDS OF THE NORTH. 
By AGNES C. LAUT. 
The Athenrum.—“ A capital story, giving an excellent idea of the growth of 
our dominion in Canada during the earlier part of the Nineteenth Century ; it 
is full of life and action, and it is well written.’ 


SISTER CARRIE. 


By THEODORE DREISER, 
SECOND THOUSAND NOW READY. 
CHINA AND THE ALLIES. 


Cy A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, 
Author of “In the Forbidden Land,” &e. 


Profusely Illustrated trom Photogra; phs and Drawings by the Author, and Maps 
and Plains, 2 vols., 30s. net. 


Tue OvtLoox :—‘‘ There is no pretence at word-painting, no attempt 
to moralise ; it is a plain w nvarnished tale, and for that reason all 


a COMING SETTLEMENT. 
THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA: 


ITS VALUE AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By W. BLELOCH. 


With Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
Tue Conremrorary Review:—**The most striking contribution to 
South African history which has recently been published.” 


MAIN CORRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 


Translated from the Danish of Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. In 6 vols. 
The first volume of this important work is now ready, 6s. net:— 


THE EMIGRANT LITERATURE. 


The Academy.—* This is the first volume of what will undoubtedly be an 
important critical work. It is exe eeding gly well written, clearly planned, full 
of insight, and of unfailing interest. 











Mr. HEINEMANN’S CATALOGUE on APPLICATION, Any bound Book 
tn this Catalogue will be sent on approval, on naming the nearest Bookseller 
through whom tt may be sent. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 “Bedford Street, W.C., 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST, 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW, 

Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 11. AUGUST, 1901. 2s. 6d. net. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
THE MAIN STREAM. ON THE LINE. 

MR. BRODRICK’S LOST OPPORTUNITIES.—Ziex:.. 
Col. MAUDE, late RE. 

THE TACTICS OF THE SU3MARINE.—4. HILLIARD 
ATTERIDGE. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS.—7%e EARL NELSON. 

FAMINE AND ITS CAUSES IN ITALY.—ZDW4ApRp 
C. STRUT. 

A JESUIT PLEA FOR JESUITS. — 7%e Rev. Fathey 
GERARD, S.J. 

THE COMPARATIVE ABILITIES OF THE FAIR 
AND DARK.—ZAVELOCK ELLIS. 

IN PRAISE OF WALKING.—ZZASL/E STEPHEN. 

THE CASTELLO OF MILAN (illustrated). — JUZI4 
CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). 


MAURUS JOKAI—2. V/SBET BAIN. 

A CONVERSATION.—G. S. STREET. 

LINES TO MONICA MARY MEYNELL.—Fravcis 
THOMPSON. 

TRISTRAM OF BLENT, XXIV.-XXV.—ANTHONY HOPE, 


A MERRY TALE OF A MERRY TIME, 


MISTRESS NELL. By Gronce C. Hazerroy, 


Jun. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Just out, 
A NEW WORK 1 BY SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 


MR. GLADSTONE. As Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. A Study. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out, 


A TREATISE ON MEDICAL JURISPRU- 


DENCE. Based on Lectures delivered at University College, London, 
By G. Vivian Poort, M.D. With Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out, 
“Rarely have we found a text-book more ¢ harming : to read and at the same 
time displaying such a thorough grasp and knowle’; ge of the subject. By 
means of the free employment of illustrative cases, drawn from the records of 
the law courts and the anthor’s personal experience, the dry Getails are 
endowed with lively interest which is likely to imprint them on the student's 
memory. We thoroughly endorse this plan......we offer our warm congratula. 
tions to Dr. Poore on having written one of the most readable and instructive 
manuals in medical jurisprudence yet published, and we feel sure that it will 
meet with the success which it deserves.” —Lancet. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF 
THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 


By E. T. COOK, Recently Editor of the Daily News. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ One of the most valuab'e, lucid, and moderate statements 
of the British ease in reference to the South African war that have as yet 
appeared, Mr. Cook's book ws one which every Englishman who takes an 
interest in the maintenance of a standard of rectitude in public affairs 
should read and read with care.” 


SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Cook has done his work admirably, and has 
produced what, along with Mr. Amery’s first volume, must rank ag the 
clearest, fullest, and most painstaking statement of events which has ben 
given us.’ 

LITERATURE.—“ We must congratulate Mr. Cook most warmly on 
his achicvement. Whatever else may be read about the diplomacy that 
preceded the war, his book must certainly be read. It will tmmensely 
increase a reputation that already stood very high. No recent book on 
any political question has been so good, and we are inclined to think that 
it marks out Mr. Cook as the ablest political journalist of the day.” 





London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 3: 37 Bedford Street. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Tur GoLp-STEALERS: A Srory or] Enoco—A Born Natvrauist. Dy 
Wappy. By Edward Dyson. Chaps. Edith C. M. Dart. 
5.8, Some NorTes ON AN EXamINatioy. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A TeNDERFOOT. By | t ome 7 —— ri Fred 
J.R. E. Sunuer. Whishaw. 

In CotonraL Epitions. By Mary | At THE SIGN oF THE Suir, By Andrew 
Colborue-Veel. } Lang. 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


THE ‘KING’: 5 5 DECLARATION. 


A DEFENCE of the KING’S DECLARATION 


By WALTER WALSH, 
Author of ‘The Secret History of the Oxford Movement.” 
80 pages, large 8vo, ls., post-free. 
On sale at all the principal Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
The Rock says it contains “some startling quotations from authorised 
Romish manuals—startling even to us who are accustomed to this kind of thing.” 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THREE NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown S8vo, 6s. each, 
170,000 Copies Sold in America and England. 


By the Author of “RICHARD CARVEL.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. THE CRISIS. 


“A spins book.”—Guardian, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A, E, HANCOCK, HENRY BOURLAND: 


OWEN JOHNSON. R 


ARROWS OF THE 
ALMIGHTY. 

“A strong and promising story, and highly creditable to the author.”— 

Glasgow Herald. Just published. 


MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL’S MIS- 


SION TO OLIVER CROMWELL. Being a Reprint of the Pamphlets 
Published by Menasseh Ben Israel to Promote the Readmission of the 
Jews to England, 1649-1656. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Lucien Wo tr, Past-President and Vice-President of the Jewish Historical 
Society of England. Super- Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


REISSUE NOW READY. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 


MUSICIANS (A.D. 1450-1889). By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign, 
With Illustrations and Woodcuts, Edited by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
With Appendix. Edited by J. A. Futter Marrianp, M.A., and Index by 
Mrs. Epmonp Woprwouse. In 4 vols. Svo, £4 4s. 


THE MARCH OF THE TEN 


THOUSAND. Being a Translation of the Anabasis, preceded by a LIFE 
OF XENOPHON. By H.G. Daxyns, M.A. Crown 8vo, : bs. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. Conrents ror AUGUST. 
Princess Puck. By the Author of | Tue Great Invitation. By A, Mac- 
“The Enchanter.’ Chaps. 11-14, donell. 
Tue Fuy-risHer’s AFTERMATH. By | Sabrina COROLLA, 
H, T. Sheringham. Tue Letters oF ELizaneta. 
Tur Lanp or THE Porry. By G. A.| Our Lapy or LitTLe CaNon. By James 
Levett-Yeats. I. AMoNG THE Opium| Ayscough. 
Vars. | INVASION OR Rar? By David Hannay. 























Iv Tue EveNING OF HER Days. 





AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE EMPIRE 
REVIEW. 


Edited by C. KINLOCH COOKE. 
Price ONE SHILLING net. Leading Contents : 

THE UNITY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE: its Helps and 
Hindranees. 2y the Hon. DAVID MILLS, K.C., Minister 
of Justice for the Dominion of Canada. 

OUR NATIONAL BIBLE. Ly Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.I, 
D.C.L., Vice-Chancellor and Pr incipal of Edinburgh University. 

TRIP TO RHODESIA: Mr. Rhodes’ Farm. By G. SLY- 
MOUR FORT. 

ORIGIN OF DUTCH HOSTILITY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 2, 
C. DE THIERRY. 

THIRTY YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. By ADA CAMBRIDGE 


MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The AUGUST NUMBER Contains :— 
IN CITY PENT. By Wittram Watson 
THE PARIS COMMUNE, THIRTY YEARS AFTER. By Wi.uiam Trant. 


PERE RAPHAEL. By GeorGe W. CaBLe. 

D’RI AND VI. By Irvine BacueL_er. 

THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS.—III. By Frances Hopason Burnetr. 
Aud numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE ‘FOR: CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The AUGUST NUMBER Contains :— 
CAREERS OF cANeEs AND DARING.—VIII. The Wild Beast Tamer. By 
CLEVELAND Mo 
THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. By Joun Bennett. 


THE IMP'S MATINEE. Story. By Joseruine DaskamM 
A BOY OF A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. Serial. By Harriet T. Comstock. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


JULY. NUMBER NOW ‘READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFLORE., 
Price 3s. 64. Annual Subscription, post-free, lls. 

Coytents :—Art and Judaism. By Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A.—Abba, 
Father. ‘Title of Spiritual Leader and Saint. By the Rev. Dr. K. Kolhler.— 
The Origin of the Tetragammaton. By Thomas Tyler.—Some Literary ‘I'ritles. 
By Dr. S. A. Hirsch.—The Hebrew and Babylonian Accounts of Creation. By 
Prof. Morris Jastrow, Junr.—Fragments of Anti-Karaite Writings of Saadiah 
in the Imperial Public Library at St. Petersburg. By Dr. A. Hark: wy.— 
Psalms IX. and X., and Nahum I. By the Rev. Dr. M. Berlin.—Der Patriarch 
R. Jehudah I. Und Die Griechisch-Rémischen Stadte Palastinas. By Prof. A. 
Bichler.—Zu Schechter’s Neuestem Geniza-Funde. By Prof. W. Bacher.— 
Einige Vorlautige Bemerkungen Zu Dem Geniza Fragment. J.Q.1. XIII. 
35 FF. By Dr. Samuel Poznanski.—Critical Notice. 














FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S SPRING LIST 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS. 
1. JANE EYRE. By Cuarvorre Bronti. 
2. THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Cuartes Lays. 
3. THE POEMS OF TENNYSON, 1830-58. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt back, 1s. net ; leather, gilt back, top, and side, 
with silk marker, 2s. net. 





“ The cheapest series that has yet been put upon the English book market.” 
—Mr. C. K. Suorter, in the Sphere. 


The following additional volumes will be issued in SEPTEMBER, 

4. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By OLIver Go.p- 
SMITH, 

5. THE ESSAYS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

6. THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 

7. OLIVER TWIST. By Cuartes DIcCKEns, 


8. TABLE TALK : Essays on Men and Manners. By WILLIAM 


Hazuitt, 


9 THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


GOLDSBY. 


10. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emity Bronti. 


BY GREY OLD GARDENS: 


By Neue B. 
Bapcock. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
Some of these poems have already appeared in the Spectator. 


THE MAID’S PROGRESS. By Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 


Ames, Authors of ‘‘The Tremendous Twins,” Illustrated in Colours, demy 
4to, picture boards, 3s. 6d. 
“Conceived in a spirit of the most refreshing mirth, and the book, with its 
clever pictures in colours and its humorous, smoothly flowing stanzas, will 
wreathe the countenance even of a funeral mute in smiles,” —Scotsman, 


THE CURSE OF EDUCATION. By Haroup Gorst. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d 


By Tuomas IN- 


Verses. 


“T wish that, before giving that two millions to the Scotch universities, Mr. 
Carnegie had read a little boo k just published by Grant Richards, under the 
title ‘The Curse of Education,’ by Mr. Harold Gorst. The book is the most 
valuable contribution to the greatest problem of our time which I have come 
across. It goes right to the root of the whole question. I would like every 
reader of my column to read this book.”—Sun. 


HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 
By Mrs. BeLtoc-Lownpes, 66 Illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
7s. 6d. 
‘The whole tone of the book is excellent, being characterised by good taste. 
ns gossip is scrupulously exe igeaa and the work has all the dignity of a care- 
fully written biography.”—Globe 
‘‘ The biography covers all aapects of the King’s career.” —Scotsman, 

3y far the best of the popular Kves of the King that have yet been 
published’ ‘—Daily News. 


SEA AND COAST FISHING: with 1 Special Reference to 


Angling in Estuaries and Land-locked Waters. By F. G. AriaLo, Author 
of *‘ Sea Fishing on the English Coast,’ ke. 50 ‘Illustrations, crown 8yvo, 
cloth, 6s. 
“The whole mystery is expounded, a result all the more effectively achieved 
by means of the excellent illustrations.” —Country Life. 
**Obviously the work of a man who kr nows what he is writing about. The 
book will have a fascination even for borg who know very little of the gentle 
craft beloved of Izaak Walton.’’—Lristol Mercury. 


THE STORY OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE: its 


History aud Position, By Cuartes Ducuip. Lilustrated, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


“Mr. Duguid, having set forth to expound the ‘ history and position’ of the 
Stock Exchange, has also done ample justice to its romince, its humour, and 
es stroug elements of personal interest; and his book, beautifully illustrated 


by Mr. Jos eph Pennell and Mr. Dudiey Hardy, is assured of au eager welcome 
and a widespread popularity.”— World. 


GREAT MEN. By Hano.p BeGcBie and F. Carnrvutuers 


Goutp, Authors of ‘The Political Struwwelpeter.” Illustrations in 
Colours, demy 4to, visas boards, 3s. 6d, 
“We have none of us forgotten ‘The Political Struwwelpeter’......a com- 
bination of happy caricature and honest humour that set all people laughing. 
And now the authors have in their ‘ Great nal given us another little 
book which is equally delightfal.’”’—Daily Express 
“* Great Men’ is capital fun.” —Punch, 


SPRINGTIME IN THE BASQUE MOUNTAINS. By 


ArtHUR LasenBY Liperty. Illustrated, feap. 4to, cloth gilt, 12s. 


HOW TO INVEST AND HOW TO SPECULATE. Bb 

C. H. Tuorre. (‘ How To”’ Series, VI.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. y 
“‘His book covers the field completely. In its first part the author lays 
down the principles of investment and speculation; and then, descend ug 
from the general to the particular, he leads us, in the second part of his book, 
through the various markets of the Stock Exchange, setting forth their charac- 
teristics and summarising the position of their leading loans and companies 
with a cogency that is striking.’ —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE CASE FOR THE FACTORY ACTS. By Various 


With a Preface by Mrs. Hum- 


Writers. Edited by Mrs. Sipney Wess, 
PHRY WARD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


DPOHSSSSSSSSHSSSSSOS HOSS OOHOSHOOCESOOOSD 


BELLES LETTRES. 
STUDIES IN DANTE. 
METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Tuomas CARLYLE. 


Edited by C. — = “alemeneamone Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By TuHomas CaRLyLE. With an Introduction by C. - Firtn, M.A., and 


By Lord 


‘, MontaGur, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Notes and Appendices by Mrs. Lomas. 3 vols., 6s. each 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Macavutay. Edited by F. C 
LITTLE BIOGRAPHIES. 


p. 8vo, each vol., cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s, net. 
THE LIFE ‘OF JOHN HOWARD. By E. C. 8. GrBson, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustrations. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
General Editor, EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. 


KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Cratc. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


Pott 8vo, each vol., cloth, 1s. 6d. net. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W. M. Tuacxeray. Edited 
by S. Gwynn. 


ESMOND. By W. M. Tuacxeray. Edited by 8S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By CuarLes Dickens. Edited 


by GEoRGE GISSIN 


THE: EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
OUR ‘VILLAGE. "by Miss Mrrrorp. (First Series.) 
THE COMPLEAT J ANGLER. By Isaac Watton. Edited 
THE "ESSAYS OF ELIA. (First and Second Series.) 


By Cuarytrs Lamp. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 


STEPS TO THE TEMPLE, and other Poems. By 


Rosert Crasuaw. Edited by Epwarp Hutton. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By LAvRENcE STERNE. 
Edited by H. W. Paut. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND BOOKS 
FOR CrILDREN. 
THE ESSAYS OF ELTA. By Cuartes Lamp. With 


70 Illustrations Re A. GartH JONES, and an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6 


A GALLANT QUAKER. By Marcaret H. Ropertsoy. 


Illustrated by F. Buckitanp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Edited by E. V. CAS. Illustrated, square feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


1. THE CASTAWAYS of MEADOW BANK. By 'T. Coss. 
2. = BEECHNUT BOOK. By Jacos Asporr. Edited 


. V. Lucas 
. THE “AIR GUN : or, How the Mastermans and Dobson 


Major nearly Lost their Holidays. By T. H1tBert, 


HISTORY. 
CROMWELL’S ARMY: a History of the English Soldier 


during the Civil Wars, the C ommonwealth, and the Protectorate. By C. 
H. Firtu, M.A, Crown 8vo, 78. 6d 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER THE GREAT 
car rg ag ga II, By W. R. Morritz, Jesus College, Oxford, 


A HISTORY OF THE POLICE IN ENGLAND. By 


Captain Meivitte Ler. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: from its 


Reginning to — son. 34 ts ne EL, Translated from the German by 
Frerst. Demy 8vo 


A HISTORY OF THE ‘BRITISH IN INDIA. By A. D. 
Innes, M.A. With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By 


GravHamM BaLrour. 
THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS DE FENELON. By Viscount 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE,R.A., 
Sanka dee oe tke, mt dited by ERNEST FLETCHER. With many 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, & TOPOGRAPHY. 
HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. 


By A, C. ee Se.D., P.R.S. With many Illustrations and a Map, 


co 


demy 8vo, 15s 
A BOOK OF BRITTANY. 3y S. Barrnc-Goutp. With 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. By the Hon. Mrs. 


LyTTELTON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 
xy P. H. Dircurrenp, M.A., 


ENGLISH VILLAGES. 
SPORTING MEMORIES. By J. Orno Pacer. Demy 8yo, 


F.S.A. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s 


3v Pacur ToynBeEE. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By G. VW, 


Wave. With Maps, crown 8 
THE AGAPE AND THE EUCHARIST. By J. F 
EATING rown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised Translation, 


with an Introduction, by C. Biec, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Crown 


8 , o3. Od, 
a OXFORD COMMENTARIES. 
General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland’ s Professer of Exegesis in the University of Oxford, 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With Introduction 

and Notes by R. B. Rackuam, M.A, Demy 8vo, 10s. 64. 

THE CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY. 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to Bishop of Aberdeen, 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR. 


SHIP. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Crown $vo, 6 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By J. A. MacCuttocr, 
A POPULAR INTRODUCTION 1 TO THE OLD TESTA- 


MENT. Edited by A. M. Mackay. 
THE CHURCHMAN’S 5. “BIBLE, 
eneral Editor, J. H. BURN, 
ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barves, ‘D. D., Fellow of 
Queen's College, Cambridge. 2 vols., 2s. net ea 
THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL THE "APOSTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H. Wurrarer. 1s. 6d. net. 
THE | , LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 
8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE THOUGHTS OF PASCAL. Edited, with an Intro. 
duction and Notes, by C. S. Jerram, M.A, 
ON THE LOVE OF GOD. ‘By Sr. Francis DE Sazzs, 
Edited by W. J. Knox-Littir, M.A. 
THE SONG OF SONGS. Being Selections from §r, 
BERNARD. Edited by B. Buaxitanp, 
LEADERS OF "RELIGION. 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. Spooner, M.A., Fellow of 


New College, Oxford. 

FICTION. 
SIR RICHARD CALMADY : = ign By Lucas MALert, 
Author of ‘‘ The Wages of Sin.” Crown 8vo 
THE SERIOUS WOOING: a aart's History. By Mrs, 
CRAIGIE (John Oliver Hobbes), Author of ‘Robert Orange.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. = Jacons, Author of “Many 
Cargoes.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6 
CLEMENTINA. By A.E. W. nom: Author of “ The Court. 
ship we ae Buckler,” “ Miranda of the Balcony,” &c. Lilustrated, 
crown 8vo, 
A WOMAN ALONE. be Mrs. W. K. CLiFForpD, Author of 
* Aunt Anne.” Crown 8vo, 6 
THE STRIKING HOURS. By EDEN PHILLPoTTS, Author 
of ‘‘ Children of the Mist,” ‘Sons of the Morning,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
FANCY FREE. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of * Children 
of the Mist.’’ Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. By GWENDOLINE 
Keats (Zack), Author of ‘‘ Life is Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. By the Hon. Emmy 
Law.ess. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEXT OF KIN. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. By 
Ronert Hicuens, Author of “Flames,” “Tongues of Conscience,” &c 
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